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*““Wfeet the Men 
who make Gulf Good” 


MeAllister Marina 
is Royal in Fact 
as Well as Name! 


“THE ROYAL MARINA of the Great 
Lakes” at East Bay Front, Erie, Pa., 
owned by R. D. McAllister & Son, 
and operated by Roy McAllister, is 


just as imposing as the name implies. 


Here, on the shores of Lake Erie, 
in a district known as a yachtsman’s 
paradise, is one of the most modern, 
well-equipped marine service ports to 
be found in the country! 


Roy McAllister is a man who has 
known and loved boats all his life. He 
knew what a complete, modern boat 
yard should be able to offer yachts- 
men. And when he opened his yard, 
just about a year ago, it had every- 
thing. We think it’s pretty significant 
that when it came to the choice of 
marine fuels and lubricants, R. D. 


McAllister & Son picked Gulf! 


There’s always a Gulf Service 
Port ’Round the Bend! 


Smart yachtsmen discovered a long 
time ago that a marine engine takes 
considerably more babying than an 
ordinary automobile engine. That’s 








ROY McALLISTER, OWNER OF 
R. D. McALLISTER & SON, ERIE, PA. 











particularly true in the matter of the 
proper fuels and lubricants. For in- 
stance, Gulf Marine White isn’t an 
ordinary gasoline—but one designed 
especially for marine use. It will save 
you many a clogged fuel line and 
corroded copper tank, because we’ve 
taken pains to see that the corroding 
factors have been taken out! It’s the 
same with Gulfpride Oil—special re- 
fining has taken out more of the car- 
bon- and sludge-formers. That’s one 
way to eliminate repair bills! Re- 


We Invite You to Cali at 


Gulf Marine Service Ports 


Headquarters for Supplies and Service 
Wherever You Cruise 








member—wherever you are, wherever 
you go, these fine Gulf products are 
available at a convenient Gulf Serv- 
ice Port—run by a man who knows 
and loves boats! 


Here Are Some of the Facilities 
Offered by R. D. McAllister & Son 
e 24-hour service. 


e Fully-equipped mechanical shop for 
all engine and hull repairs. 


e 50-ton elevator hauls boats up to 60 
feet in length and 9-foot draft. 


e Inside storage area for more than 150 
boats. 


e Open water for the winter storage of 
the larger craft. 


e Fresh water hose, 100 feet in length, 
ice, weather service, etc. 


e Agency for Chris-Craft. 
e Large supply of marine paints, hard- 
ware, and supplies. 
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Tune in Sunday night 7:30 EWT, “We The People” at War. Columbia Broadcasting System 
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The metal for that new Tobin Bronze Shaft... 





Gutldat - MAKES TURNBUCKLE BARRELS 





i 


For more than 50 years, in fact 
since 1885, Tobin Bronze* has 
been the overwhelming choice for 
dependable motor boat shafting... 
for these good reasons: 


Rustproof and highly resistant to 
corrosion, Tobin Bronze differs from 
substitute metals by having been thor- 
oughly worked from surface to core. 
It is a tough, fine-grained alloy stub- 


bornly resistant to fatigue and shock. 
* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


For the same basic reasons, tons 
of specially-treated Tobin Bronze 
are used by the Aero Supply & Mfg. 
Co., Inc., in producing the barrels 
of aeronautical turnbuckles — be- 
cause this exclusive American Brass 
Company product machines and 
threads readily, and has the re- 
quired physical properties to meet 
U.S. Army Specifications. 


FOR WAR PLANES! 
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The war program needs every 
pound of copper and copper-alloys 
—and there will, of course, be none 
available for pleasure boat propel- 
ler shafting. We urge you there- 
fore, to treat your Tobin Bronze 
shaft with great care...until peace 
once again makes dependable 
Tobin Bronze available for your 
boat shafting. 42128 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY—General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ontario + Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
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U. S. Engineers Dredge, WILLIAM L. GUTHRIE 





M... than 40 U.S. Army vessels of 
different kinds use General Motors 
Diesels for propulsion and to drive 


the machinery they carry. This in- 






volves, of course, a wide variety of 
load, speed and installation require- 
ments. GM Diesel power handles 
them all with superb efficiency. And 
that’s the sort of proof you want of 
its ability to master whatever sort of 


work your vessels do. 


CLEVELAND DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 














U. S. Army Mine Planter, ELLERY W. NILES 
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“BOARDERS ALONGSIDE!” 








And here is one ship that welcomes them when the 
last tool is stowed and everything is shipshape. On 
one point the grown-ups of the We Four and the 


1842 *« 1942 

younger generation agree—there is nothing like 

a day on the water to bind the family together. é T L é N T | C 
Asieasit: Yacht Insurance is for owners of sail- and motor-boats. It is MN utual | N S$ UR AN CE Grany 


non-assessable (Atlantic has never had the power to assess its policy- 49 Wall Street « New York 
holders), and offers you prompt and ungrudging adjustments. Also a ajyany . Baltimore - Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Newark 
share in profits, regardless of your own losses. Consult your broker. New Haven + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh - Rochester 


EVERY ATLANTIC POLICY IS BACKED BY A LONG RECORD OF PROMPT AND UNGRUDGING LOSS SETTLEMENTS. A LIST OF SURVEYORS LOCATED ALONG THE ATLANTIC COAST AND ON THE GREAT LAKES IS 
FURNISHED WITH THE POLICY. NOTIFICATION TO THEM OF LOSS OR DAMAGE WILL MEET WITH IMMEDIATE RESPONSE, THUS INSURING PROMPT REPAIRS OR OTHER NEEDED ATTENTION TO YOUR YACHT. 
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IEVENS 


tO 5<@ CABLE: BR< 


Established 1906 
ALL TYPE YACHTS 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST 


Represented 
in All 
Important 
Yachting Centers 











ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INC. 


131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


YACHT BROKERS Telephon? HUBbard 2910 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 





YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 


Naval Architects, Yacht Brokers 
and Marine Insurance 








No. 5243 — One of the few modern keel and centerboard 
yawls available. Built 1938 to highest specifications. Sleeps 
six in owner's party, two in crew. Yacht has been used very 


1528 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


No. 1584 — FOR SALE — 33’ 
5” auxiliary shoal draft gaff 
rigged cutter, built 1937 from 
designs by Geiger. Splendid con- 
dition, well equipped. Inspection 
by appointment. For further par- 
ticulars, communicate with 


YACHT SALES & SERVICE, 
Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





No. 1766— FOR SALE — 
Alden coastwise cruiser deliv- 
ered to present owner new in 
1938. Excellent condition, many 
extras. For further particulars, 
communicate with YACHT 
SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 


little, A-1 condition. 


OTHER AVAILABLE BOATS OF VARIOUS TYPES 
AND SIZES. WE SOLICIT YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





























John G. Alden 


131 State Street — Boston — Capitol 9480 


Design Brokerage Insurance 


@ FOR SALE: No. 270 — We are now offering 
two of the highly popular 43-foot keel schooners 
for sale at prices which are far below normal 
market levels. These schooners are 43’ x 32’ 6” x 
1l’ 6” x 6’ 4”. The accommodations are for five 
or six with 6’ 2” headroom and there is ample 
space below and on deck for real comfort while 
cruising or afternoon sailing. Let us send you 
complete details, 


Joun G. ALDEN announces that his yacht brok- 
erage and insurance office at 545 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, will be closed for the duration on July 
31st, and the business transferred to the home 
office at 131 State Street, Boston. 









































6 YACHTING 
TELEPHONE: CABLE ADDRESS: 
BRYANT 9-7670 ¢ F LOW CROGIE, NEW YORK 
| INCORPORATED 
HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS ~ MARINE ENGINEERS 
Represented, DETROIT MIAMI LOS ANGELES 
* 
For Coast Guard Reserve 
Our listings include a wide choice of twin-screw cruisers from 38 feet up. A number of these already 
have been inspected and approved by the Coast Guard. 
Remaining from our 1941 inventory are a few new Elcos, 30-34 feet 
Catalogues and prices on request 
ELCO YACHT DIVISION 
OF THE ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 
BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY TEL.: BAYONNE 3-6200 
* 

















WELL 
JOHN Ht WELLS, Inc. TAMS 


444 Madison Avenue . New York City INCORPORATED 
Associate N. A. — Walter H. Millard 


| a Architects, Marine pat TOR Marine Engineers 


EXCEPTIONAL BUY — 53’ Twin Screw Houseboat. 
New motors installed in 1941. Beautifully furnished 


and completely equipped. Located on Long Island Naval Architects Marine Engineers 


Sound. Sleeps eight. Mechanical refrigeration. 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ELDORADO 5-6850 


COMPLETE LISTINGS ON ALL BOATS AVAILABLE Yacht Brokers 
Both Power and Sail 








































“=: PARKMAN & STEPHENS "°;" 


J. D. SPARKMAN INCORPORATED NEW YORK 
Newsies? Naval Architects Yacht Brokers Marine Insurance — VAnéerbilt 62325 














— FOR SALE — 24’ 6” waterline auxiliary sloop, No. Y¥-823 — FOR SALE on the Great Lakes. This comfort- No. Y-7500 — The only one of twenty successful N.Y.Y.C. 


Y-7888 
Dunit in 1939. Designed to be easily handled and with sleeping able cruising ketch designed by Alden with sleeping accommo- 32 Footers, built by Nevins from our designs, that is now for 
accommodations for four. Ratsey sails. SPARKMAN & STE- dations for six and a removable deck house. SPARKMAN & sale. For further information consult SPARKMAN & STE- 
PHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. PHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York. 
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YACHTSMEN’S 


S WA P 
CHEST 


How to Help a Fellow in Distress 





WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 


21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK Tel. Digby 4-9257 
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No. 300 — FOR SALE OR CHARTER — Practically new 61’ x 16’ 6” T. S. Diesel 


houseboat-cruiser, with roomy cabins, spacious deck saloon and large after 
deck. Attractively furnished, fully equi d and ical to operate. — 
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YACHTS OF ALL TYPES FOR SALE AND CHARTER 














It has been truly said that one of the pleasures of our great sport 
is the friendly hail, the unexpected helping hand gladly extended 
when trouble threatens. A good yachtsman never overlooks another 
who may need him. 


In just this selfsame spirit YACHTING inaugurated this new 
Swap Chest department. It was felt that one yachtsman could help 
another, as well as himself, if a central clearing house between him 
and twenty-odd thousand other yachtsmen were established for 
the purpose of encouraging trading marine equipment. 

Not alone for your sake do we say, “Haven't you some spare 
blocks or an outboard motor or life preservers or gear no longer 
in actual use?’’ We know that to many another yachtsman some of 
these items today are all but unprocurable. By cudgeling your 
memory, going through your locker at the club, rooting into your 
pet hardware cache, you are sure to uncover equipment still of 
some value. If you take pains to do this you may be helping another 
yachtsman keep his boat in commission, especially if you let him 
know what you’ve got by running an absurdly inexpensive adver- 
tisement in YACHTING’s Swap Chest. 


How about it? Even if the dollars or equipment you'll get for 
your trouble are not sufficient inducement, wouldn’t you help a 
brother skipper in distress ashore, just as you would at sea? We 


CHARLES W. BLIYEN @ CO 
YACHT BROKERS MARINE INSURANCE 


Persning Square Building, 271 North Ave. New Rocheile, N.Y 
Telephone: bh 
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See BLIVEN for BOATS 








WESTCHESTER’S 
Leading Yacht Brokers 











POWER SAIL 
LIST YOUR BOAT WITH BLIVEN!! 


























C. P. AMORY 


DISTRIBUTOR, Inc. 


Yacht Broker 
Marine Insurance 


Newport News, Virginia 


We offer several fine bar- 

gains in small cruisers: 

One 24’ Richardson Little 
Giant, six-cylinder Gray 
motor 

One 24’ De Wite cruiser, new 


FOR SALE 


1940 De Luxe 30’ Owens cruiser. One year 
old Penn Yan 8’ dinghy. Fully equipped. 
Has not been hurt in any way, will stand 
rigid inspection. B. R. Jamison, 83 Alex- 
ander St., Rochester, N. Y. 








Kermath motor, never used 





One 30’ Richardson, fine con- 





dition, 6-71 Gray 


One 32’ Deckhouse Richard- 
son, sleeps six, 6-91 Gray 


One 38’ single cabin Mat- 
thews, Universal Cruiser 
Eight R.G. 


One 38’ double cabin, en- 
closed bridge, Matthews, 180 
Sterling ‘ 

One 38’ waterline off-shore, 
deep-sea, ocean-going 
schooner. (Has cruised to 
South America and Green- 
land.) This is a fine, able, 
sea-going vessel 

One 110 h.p. 3:1 reduction gear 


MAMARONECK 


EXCEPTIONAL PROPERTY 
Owner Leaving 


Modern 8-room Colonial, fully in- 
sulated, four bedrooms. 1% acres, 
completely landscaped. Exclusive 
neighborhood. Secluded, yet five 
minutes to station, stores, schools, 
clubs. Close to and wide views of Long 
Island Sound. 300’ lake frontage, dock 
for small boats. Consider selling com- 
pletely furnished. Good terms. Box No. 
800, care YACHTING, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 





Hall-Scott, completely re- 





built, motor. Just as good as 
new 





Two 175 h.p. 2:1 reduction 
gear Hall-Scott motors 


One 60 h.p. Red Wing. Fine 
condition 


One 180 h.p. Sterling Petrel 


LET US KNOW YOUR MARINE 
REQUIREMENTS | 


FOR SALE 


1941 Chris-Craft 30’ cruiser, used very 
little. Perfect condition, reasonable. 
Write Box 801, care YACHTING, 205 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y., or tele- 
phone owner, BRyant 9-5860. 


























believe you would and that you will. Now see details below. 





Need large jib for International 14-foot 
dinghy will swap seven and % foot steel-edge 
— top hickory skiis with cable bindings. 

ox 8-1. 





Want two-wheeled trailer for Comet in good 
condition and with tires. Will swap cash. Give 
full details. Box 8-2. 





Want 9 or 10 foot dinghy. Should be light- 
weight, easily handled by children, oars and 
oarlocks included. Must be clean,,structurally 


okay, and preferably located og a Long 


Island Sound area. Swap cash. Bows ; Be 





Want two-bladed 11” x 8” leftHhand propeller 
for one-inch shaft or smaller, or 6me near these 
dimensions. Swap cash. Box 8-4. 





Have two 34" Oberdorfer rotary bilge pumps 
dozen bronze jib snaps for 34” wire, two %’ 
bronze turnbuckles, four 4%’ bronze pad eyes, 
good ship’s clock, 10’ x 30’ watekproof canvas 
boat cover. Will swap for cash or‘tgade. Looking 
for flat bottom rowboat, woman'sybiggcle, 114’ 
x 28” racing bicycle tire. Box 8-5. 


’ 
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Have several 4’’ bronze hollow cleats, set old- 
rig Star standing rigging (plow steel) suitable 
for sloop up to 24’, assortment small fittings. 
Also 5’ boat hook, hot-water car heater, new 
three-quarter length waterproof (neoprene) 
fisherman's-type raincoat. Swap cash or what 
have you. Box 8-6. 


Marine ‘paints soon hard to get. Leading 
brands: 1 gals each, flat white, semi-gloss white, 
gloss white; 2 gals. deck gray; 2 gals. deck 
tropical tan, Total value about $35. Will con- 
sider swap for old-style Atlantic class spinnaker 
in good g@ndition or spinnaker with similar 
area, orscash offer, or what have you? Box 8-7. 





War-weary youngster, saddened by priorities 
and shortages, will swap his inheritance for 
a set of electric trains. His dad will throw 
in a trick anchor and 80 feet of 4%” manila 
anchor rope (used). Box 8-8. 





Have several 6” bronze racing jam cleats, 
half dozen 3” lignum-vitae roller-bushed yacht 
blocks; class I electric bronze running lights 
and riding light. Will swap for cash. Box 8-9. 





Have South Bend 8” back-geared screw cut- 
ting bench lathe, 36” bed, with motor and 
considerable extra equipment. Little used. Will 
consider swap for B-O or similar sailing dinghy 
in A-1 shape. Box 8-10. 





Have anchors, blocks, fittings and variety 
of gear for small auxiliary. What do you need 
and what do you have to swap? Box 8~11. 





Have 20-lb. Navy type galvanized anchor in 
perfect condition. Will swap for brass combina- 
tion red and green fresnel light in good condi- 
tion, or what have you? Box 8~12. 





How to Place Your Swap Ad: Write clearly 
the text of your ad just as you wish it to appear 
in print. A Box Number will be assigned free 
so that all replies may be forwarded direct to 
you, unopened. Count the words in your ad, 
multiplying by 8¢ per word to find total cost. 
(Minimum order accepted is $1.50.) Then send 
ad, with check or money order (not stamps) 
together with your name and address to the 
“Swap Chest,” care YACHTING, 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. You need not write a 
letter. All ‘‘Swap Chest” ads will be printed in 
the first issue of YACHTING to go to press after 
receipt. 


How to Answer a Swap Ad: Address your 
letter to ‘‘Swap Chest,’’ Box Number —-, care 
YACHTING, It will be promptly forwarded to 
proper party for you. 

Exclusively for private yachtsmen, the ‘Swap 
Chest” will not knowingly accept advertising 
from business firms, dealers, manufacturers or 
other commercial vendors. YACHTING reserves 
the right to refuse any Swap advertisement for 
any reason whatsoever. YACHTING assumes no 
responsibility for any transactions arising out 
of the ‘Swap Chest,’’ assuming all such adver- 
tising to be placed in good faith and merchandise 
to be as good as, or better than, represented. 








SEND YOUROWN“SWAP” TO“YACHTING” NOW 
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Hall-Scott engines made their reputation on their perform- 
ance in World War |. Twenty-four succeeding years of civilian 
service have steadily increased this reputation for quality, 
power, and dependability. Again, on the proving grounds of 
war, Hall-Scott's time-tried and long established civilian stand- 
ards of the utmost care in design, in materials, and in workman- 


ship are outstanding in the most exacting service known. 


Hall-Scott engines now—as ever—are Hall-Scoftt built through- 
out. For, whatever the pressure for greater and ever greater 
output, Hall-Scott believes that it can serve best by building 


every new advance and improvement on the 





sure foundation of those practices in design 





and manufacture that have contributed so 


This group includes U. S. Army and Navy engineers as much to Hall-Scott’s long record of leadership 


well as Canadian engineers attending the Hall-Scott 
training school for instruction in the care and mainte- 


nance of Hall-Scott engines. in the marine engine field. 




















HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company, New York, N. Y. 
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Courtesy, Albert Wakefield 
After the squall. Captain Tom Bjornstrom takes the wheel of the three-masted lumber schooner ‘“‘Edward E. Skeele’’ while the crew 


straightens up after a hard squall on Lake Michigan. From a water color by Royal D. Tyrrell after a photograph taken in July, 1915 





NOVA SCOTIAN ADVENTURE. By Clinton Allen, Jr. 
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GULF YACHTING ASSOCIATION MEETS 


> The semiannual meeting of the Gulf 
Yachting Association was held in Biloxi, 
Mississippi, not long ago. The Association is 
composed of thirteen yacht clubs, located all 
the way from St. Petersburg, Florida, to 
Corpus Christi, Texas. Officers elected to 
guide the organization were as follows: 
President, Leslie Beard, Southern Y.C., 
New Orleans; vice president, F. B. Wood, 
St. Andrews Bay Y.C., Panama City, Flor- 
ida; Secretary-treasurer, C. G. Ferguson, 
Southern Y.C., Mandeville, Louisiana. 


HURRICANE WARNINGS FOR FLORIDA 
AND THE GULF 


> From Florida comes the news that, with 
the official opening of the hurricane season, 
the United States Weather Bureau has 
started its teletype network which links 
Jacksonville, Miami, Key West, Tampa, 
Pensacola, Mobile, New Orleans, Houston, 
Galveston, Port Arthur, Corpus Christi 
and Brownsville. The Weather Bureau and 
the Navy are continuing to experiment with 
automatic hurricane detectors which, lo- 
cated at isolated points in the West Indies, 
radio warnings when the barometer drops to 
a dangerous low. These weather robots op- 
erate without personnel and do not reveal 
ship positions as would messages from vessels 
in the area. Meanwhile, the weekly Notices 
to Mariners, issued by the Navy’s Hydro- 
graphic Office in Washington, now include 
chart corrections all over the world. Informa- 
tion on South America was added in June, 
followed by details on Europe, Asia, Africa 
and Australia. There are specific warnings 
against mined areas and notice of the posi- 
tions of recent wrecks off the coast. 


COAST GUARD RESTRICTIONS 
TIGHTEN ON COAST 


> Continued and increased vigilance against 
enemy spies and sabotage agents is reflected 
in the tightening of Coast Guard regulations 
for operators of boats. Holders of licenses 
to operate their craft, including recreational 
boating, have been cautioned by Coast 
Guard officials that every person on board 
should have an identification card, issued 
by the Captain of the Port. Originally, only 
regular members of the boat’s crew or party 
were advised to have identification cards, but 
a recent bulletin extends this to all persons 
carried. Also, boats may not operate at night 
and may not proceed to sea or carry cameras 
or enemy aliens on board without special 
permission. 





CALENDAR 





August 1 — Regatta, Larchmont Y.C., L.1.8. 
a, 24 1-2 — Overnight Race, Huntington Y.C., New 
ork. 
August 1-2 — Northern Lakes Open Comet Series, Al- 
gonquin Y.C., Irondequoit, New Yor 
August 1-2 — Annual Regatta, Cleveland Y.C., Rocky 
River, O. 
August ‘1-2 — Milwaukee Journal Annual Regatta, Mil- 
waukee. 
August 1-8 — Marblehead Race Week. 
August 2— Fifth Annual Big Boat Skipper Race and 
Annual Rendezvous, Chicago Corinthian Y.C 
August 3-8 — Great South Bay Race Week. 
August 6-8 — Lipton, Nutting, “3 Sgeaaee Richter and 
Special Trophy Series, Chicago Y 
August 6-8 — Annual Regatta, ePoriland Y.C., Oregon. 
August 7 — Black Lake to Muskegon Race, 22-Square- 
Metre and cruising classes, Muskegon, Mich. 
August 7-9 — Annual Regatta, Western Michigan Y.A., 
Muskegon Lake Y.C. 
August 8 — Regatta, Manhasset Bay Y.C., L.LS. 
August 8 — 12th Annual Regatta, Nantucket Y.C. 
August 8-9 — Open Comet Regatta, Greater Wildwood 
Y.C., Wildwood Crest, N.J. 
August 9-10 — Annual Regatta and Lightships Race, 
antucket Y.C. (Tentative). 
August 10-12 — Annual vente, Inter-Lake Yachting 
Association, Put-in-Bay, 
August 13-15 — york 9 ‘Eruatia, Central New York 
Y.R.A., Syracuse Y.C. 
August 15 — Annual George Orr Memorial Regatta, 
Columbia Y.C., Chicago. 
August 15 — Regatta, Grisete Y.C., L.LS. 
August 15— 9th Annual Southern Mass. Y.R.A. Cham- 
pionshi Re atta, Waquoit, Mass. 
August 1 ‘hampionship Series for 18’ Knockabouts, 
aquoit, , Mass 
August 15-16 — Annual South Shore Regatta, Vermilion 


io. 

August 16 — Bechtal Trophy Race, Stockton. 

Au on 17-22 — Sheridan Shore Y.C. Race Week, 
icago. 


” August 21-22 —S.M.Y.R.A. Regatta, Seeaer. TC: 


August 22 — Regatta, Echo Bay Y.C 

August 22— Annual Rocky River-Rondeau Race for 
Auxiliaries. 

August 22 — Annual Long Distance Races to Cornfield 


ay. Stratford Shoal, and Eaton’s Neck, City 
Island , City Island, New York. : 
August 22-23 — Northern Lakes State Championship, 


omets, Lake Owasco, New York. 
August 23 — Daily News Regatta, Chicago. 
August 23 — Fourth eammentusnip Races, Y.R.A. of 
San Francisco Bay, Berkeley 
August 23-24 — Auxiliary Race, Tacoma Y.C., Tacoma. 
— ust 24-25 — 8. = Y.R.A. District Junior Champion- 
ips, Cummii (Tentative). 
August 27-29 — bes el —— Series, Detroit, Y.C. 
st 27-31— Snipe Cl nternational Champion- 
a ip, Crescent Sail Y.C. 
August 28-30 — Great Lakes Championship, National 
ne-Design Class, Michigan City, Ind. 
August 29 — Baie d’Urfe Annual Dinghy Regatta. 
August 29 — Regatta, New Rochelle Y.C., L.LS. 
August 29-30 — National Cham: ota "National One- 
Design Class, Michigan City, 
August 29-30 — Wildwood and Stone Harbor Comet 
Regatta, Stone Harbor Y.C., Stone Harbor, N.J 
August 30 — 8.B.R.A. Race, Corinthian Y.C., Tiburon. 
August 31-September 1 — §.M.Y.R.A. District Women’s 
hampions ipe, Prosser Cup (Tentative). 
September 4 — First Leg: Annual Tri-State Race, Chi- 
cago to St. Joseph, Co umbia Y.C., hicago. 
September 5 — Regatta, Larchmont Y.C., L.LS. ! 
September 5, 6, 7 — Tri-State Race, Chicago, Columbia 
and Jackson Park Y.C. 
September 6 — Second Leg: Annual Tri-State Race, St. 
Joseph to Michigan City, Chicago Y 
September 7 — Third Leg: Annual Tri-State Race, Michi- 
gan City to Chicago, Jackson Park Y.C. , Chicago. 
September 11-13 — Middle Atlantic States and World 
Championship Regatta. International Moth Class, 
Atlantic City, N.J. 
September 11-13 — National Championship Rage, 
Comet Class, Seaside Park Y.C., Seaside Park, N.J 
September 12 — re cw Manhasset Bay Y.C., LLS. 
September 13 —S.B . Race, Palo Alto Y. C., Palo 


Alto. 
— 13-14 — Possession Head Race, Tacoma Y.C., 
September 13-20 — St. Francis Race Week, St. Francis 


September 19 — Regatta, Horseshoe Harbor Y.C., L.I.8. 
— 20 — Annual Sheldon Clark Regatta, Chicago 


September 20 — Vashon Island Race, Seattle Y.C. 

September 26 — Regatta, Horseshoe Harbor Y.C., L.I.S. 

October 16-18 — National Moth Boat Regatta, Pasquo- 
tank River Y.C., Elizabeth City, N.C. 


Chesapeake Bay 
Ana 6-8 — Regatta, Miles River Y.C., St. Michaels, 


August 9— Race Back from Miles River, Maryland, 
.C., Baltimore, 
August 14 — Race from Gibson Island to Oxford, Chesa- 
peake Bay Y.R.A 
— 14-15 — Regatta, Chesapeake Bay Y.C., Easton, 


August 14-15 — Regatta, Tred Avon Y.C., Oxford, Md. 

August 22 — Regatta, Sparrows Point Y.C., Sparrows 
Point, Md. 

a 29 — Regatta, Naval Academy Y.S., Annapolis, 


August 29-30 — Regatta, Indian Landing Y.C., Indian 
Landing, Md. 

August 29-30 — Regatta, Rappahannock River Y.C., 
Irvington, Va. 

September 5 — Cedar Point Race, Gibson Island Y.S. 

September 5 — Regatta, Norfolk-Portsmouth Y.R.A., 
Norfolk, Va. 

ee 5-7 — Regatta, West River S8.C., Galesville, 


Se tember 12-13 — Regatta, Urbanna Y.C., Urbanna, 


Saptanabees 12-13 — Regatta, Elk River Y.C., Old Fields 
Point, Md. 


September 13 — Regatta, Maryland Y.C., Baltimore, 


September 19-20 — Regatta, Potomac River S.A., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

October 4 — Start of Fall Series of Cruising and Racing 
Classes, Annapolis Y.C., Annapolis, Md. 


Yacht Racing Association 
of Long Island Sound 


August 2 — Larchmont Yacht Club. 

August 9 — American Yacht Club. 

August 16 — Huguenot Yacht Club. 

August 23 — Port Washington Yacht Club. 

August 30 — Riverside Yacht Club. | 

September 6 — Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht Club. 
September 7 — Larchmont Yacht Club. 

September 13 — Manhasset Bay Yacht ab. 
September 20 — Indian Harbor Yacht Club 

September 27 — Horseshoe Harbor Yacht Club. 


Star Class 
August 1-2 — Milwaukee Journal Regatta, Milwaukee, 


is. 
August 1-2— Annual Devon Invitation Series, Devon 
, East Hampton, L.I. 

August 4-8 — Commodore Corry Series, Great South 
Bay, off Bay Shore. 

August 6-8— Miles River Y.C. Regatta, Chesapeake 
Bay. John Charles Thomas Trophy. 

August 6-9 — Twelfth District Championship, Sodus 
Bay Y.C., Sodus Bay, N.Y. Oneida Lake. 

Penn 10-14 — Annual Regatta, I.L.Y.A., Put-In-Bay, 


Ohio 

August 13-15 — Annual Regatta, Central N.Y.Y.R.A., 
Syracuse 

August 16 — Shrewsbury Cup Race for Commodore Al 
Williams Trophy, Richmond County Y.C., Great Kills, 
Staten Island. 

August 17-22 — Sheridan Shore Y.C. Race Week for the 
Valspar Trophy. 

August 23-29— World Championship Series, Chicago, 
Illinois, on waters of Southern Lake Michigan Fleet. 
i" ust 30-September 4— ——_ Coast Champion- 

ip, Bay Shore, Great South Bay. 
September 5-7 — 14th Annual Jersey Coast Challenge 
Series, Barnegat m4 Seaside Park Y.C. 
September 5-7 — U. S. Shipping Board Trophy Series, 
hicago Y.C 


DUE TO PRESENT CONDITIONS MANY OF THESE DATES ARE 
ONLY TENTATIVE AND SHOULD BE REGARDED AS SUCH 





DINGHIES IN RHODE ISLAND 


> Jeff (Old Doc) Davis reports that Ed 
Tiffany has been elected chairman of the 
Narragansett Bay Chapter of the North 
American Dinghy Association. Fred Thomas 
is secretary-treasurer and Helen Wilson is 
the third member of the board of directors. 
The chapter plans to hold races every Wednes- 
day evening on the Warren River, starting 
off Harlan Moses’ place “ Baggywrinkle.” 
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a mn ad Cc. f At Tobruk another laurel was added to 


the growing list of achievements of Elco 


ry Motor Torpedo Boats. 
TOBR UK! According to recent newspaper dis- 
patches, American-built motor torpedo 
boats, serving with the British fleet, were 
credited with sinking three Axis vessels 
ELCO MTB’S* off Libya. Furthermore, they evacuated 
several hundred British soldiers and 
STRIKE AGAIN sailors from Tobruk under heavy shellfire 

and bombing. 

The picture above is an actual photo- 
graph of one of Britain's Elco MTB's, 
which swung into action at Tobruk. 

Similar boats built by Elco are today 
making history in the Pacific with the 
U.S. Navy. 


*MTB is the British designation of the U. S$. Navy's PT. 
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YACHTING 


WITH THE U. S$. COAST GUARD AUXILIARY 


» Nothing has brought so forcibly to mind 
the importance of the job the Auxiliary can 
do as the recent announcement that at least 
two groups of saboteurs, trained and equipped 
in Germany, have been landed on our shores 
from submarines. It is doubtful if even a 
closely-spaced boat patrol alongshore could 
assure against such landings. We learned 
during prohibition how nearly impossible it 
is to prevent clandestine landings on such a 
coastline as ours, and a squad of saboteurs 
in a bubble-boat is a lot easier to sneak ashore 
in the dark of the moon than a boatload of 
liquor. 

Still, the more boats out there patrolling, 
the better the chance of surprising some of 
our unwelcome visitors. Also, the use of 
Auxiliary units along the shore to reinforce 
the beach patrols, as they have been doing 
in some sectors, would be a real help against 
such landings. 

The point is, however, that if two landing 
parties were caught up with, others probably 
got through and are prowling around some- 
where. Such places as powerhouses, docks, 
bridges and dams are the natural targets of 
sabotage, and those are just the places that 
the Auxiliary is patrolling and can patrol 
even more thoroughly than it has yet- been 
called on to do. It means more boats, more 
men, on active duty, but it’s a duty that may 
mean a lot to the successful conduct of this 
war, which we can’t afford to conduct other- 
wise than successfully. 


> In the big and vital Third Naval District, 
which centers around New York, the Auxili- 
ary is going stronger than ever, with every- 
body so busy doing things they haven’t time 
to tell about them. As of July 8th, this Dis- 
trict had 3137 Auxiliary members, 86 Flo- 
tillas, 12 Divisions and 2404 boats. (We’re 
ready for a Dunkirk or anything you’ve got, 
Adolph.) This District has recently set up 
its own plant to handle auxiliary printing. 

Randolph E. Tyrrel, recently elected Com- 
mander for the District, Bob Wessman, 
Maclear Jacoby, and most of the other Divi- 
sion Captains spend so much of their time on 
Auxiliary matters that they have to be 
announced when they get back to their own 
offices for a few minutes every week or so, 
and their wives don’t expect them home for 
dinner “for the duration.” 


p> At a meeting of Division Captains held in 
New York on June 10th, at which Lieut. 
Comdr. Peter D. Mills, Lieut. Sartorius, 
Lieut., j.g., Walsh and Lieut. j.g., Lantz were 
present, officers of the U. 8. Coast Guard 
Auxiliary were elected and appointed. 

Randolph E. Tyrrel was elected Commo- 
dore. He has had wide experience offshore 
with power and sail boats. 

J. Duffield Prince was appointed by the 
Commodore as his aide. 

Elliot M. Feinberg, captain of the South 
Shore Long Island, Western Division, of the 
U.S. Coast Guard Auxiliary, was appointed 
Coérdination Officer. 

Robert H. Wessmann, Captain of the 
North Shore Long Island, Western Division, 
was appointed Supply Officer. 

Harold W. Haedrich, Commander of Flo- 
tilla 1001, was appointed Publicity Officer. 








> The Western Connecticut Division, Third 
Naval District, reports raising a plane from 
the channel in Black Rock Harbor. Acting 
under the orders of the Army Air Corps in 
Stratford, Flotillas 701, 710 and 711 did the 
job. 

Soundings showed that the plane was on its 
back in 20 feet of water and that the re- 
tractable landing gear was fully extended. By 
good fortune, a local man, E. Clark, whose 
hobby was the science of diving, was dis- 
covered. Slings were made fast to the struts 
of the plane and a local lighter did the raising. 
The lighter and plane were towed to Bridge- 
port, where a crane lifted the plane to the 
dock and the Army took over. 

The total cost to the Army Air Corps was 
one wading suit, $37.50. 


> Dr. Charles E. Lawson, of Springfield, Pa., 
reports that Flotilla 22, while on maneuvers 
in the Delaware River, off Essington, Penn- 
sylvania, on July 5th, was honored by the 
presence of Lieutenants Abbott, Foller and 
Strong of the U. S. Coast Guard. Fourteen 
motor craft and two auxiliary yachts partic- 
ipated in the maneuvers which began with 
an impressive review by the Coast Guard 
officers. 


> Flotilla 692, which centers around one of 
the most famous sailing clubs in the country, 
the Larchmont Yacht Club, is concentrating 
most of its effort on training these days. Its 
members got a thorough set of courses during 
the winter, under the leadership of Com- 
mander Thomas Russell, and now the flotilla 
is sponsoring the same course for a group of 
fifty or more youngsters of high school, just 
under military, age. The boys are getting a 
fine grounding in piloting, seamanship, sig- 
nalling, navigation and other subjects which 
will stand them and their country in good 


stead a year or two hence when they’re 
called to service — if the war lasts as long as 
we hope it won’t but know it may. 

The unit also has a fully equipped launch 
(the old regatta committee boat), fully 
manned, standing by for 24 hours a day, 
ready to take care of any emergency. 

At least eight men from the first class held 
by the Flotilla have been commissioned 
either in the Navy or the Coast Guard. 


> Taking a crew out to the Farallon Light 
Station, patrolling sundry regattas, and 
warning traffic away from a diving operation 
are among the recent activities listed in the 
Twelfth District. The last communication 
we had from there mentions several members 
who had turned in assistance reports. F. H. 
Schaffnit, of San Francisco, floated one 
grounded yacht and towed in another that 
had lost her rudder, thus getting credit for a 
double assist in the box score. Marshall Hall 
and Walter B. Jones, of San Jose, were men- 
tioned in the same dispatches for ‘service 
in rescue work. 


> From Ninth District headquarters come 
other reports of rescues. Raymond H. Kilgen 
and three other members hauled in four cap- 
sizees (two of whom couldn’t swim) on Alton 
Lake. Nate Frosch, of the Lake Minnetonka 
flotilla, brought in a whole family that had 
been drifting around the lake. Cecil Wagner 
and ‘‘Doc”’ Wiegmann picked up three men 
and a woman who couldn’t swim when their 
outboard boat sank in the Mississippi. Elmer 
K. Hallings, of Lake City, Minn., pulled five 
persons, including a woman and child, out of 
Lake Pepin into which they’d capsized one 
rough day. 


> The Seventh District, where the boys have 
been getting action — and how — is one of 
the places we mentioned where the Auxiliary 
has been operating a well organized beach 
patrol during “alert’’ periods. The member- 
ship is rolling up fast down there in Florida, 
as is to be expected where there’s a lot of 
serious work to be done. But in between spells 
of submarine-spotting, they have time to do a 
little rescue and assistance work now and 
then. Claude F. Lowe, John C. Birdsall, 
Miller Walston, Richard Newsham, Thomas 
A. Case, Bill Boyce, and James E. Pollard 
are mentioned as having carried out assist- 
ance work of this sort lately. 


Coast Guard Seeking Small Boats for Anti-Submarine Duties 


p> Just in case you haven’t already heard 
about it, the Coast Guard is hard on the trail 
of hundreds of small craft, both sail and 
power, for anti-submarine duty with the 
U.S. Navy. Previously, boats taken into the 
Coast Guard service confined their activities 
almost entirely to Captain of the Port and 
other duties in the bays, sounds and other 
protected waters, but this*is something much 
bigger and more important. 

With the duty of procuring small boats 
and men to operate them delegated to the 
Coast Guard by the Secretary of the Navy, 
that service has developed a particularly 


flexible plan and one that can be put into 
operation quickly. The main features of the 
plan, under which both personnel and boats 
are being procured, are: Greatly relaxed 
physical requirements; intermittent or part 
time duty; service in your own boat or any 
other; and restriction of service to the im- 
mediate locality. The plan greatly facilitates 
carrying out the express instructions of 
Admiral King, Commander-in-Chief of the 
U. S. Fleet, that all available small seagoing 
craft be enrolled and equipped. 

While fishing vessels and smaller commer- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Two-way radio communication is a vital factor whose importance is magnified by today's 
events around the globe. Not only do our far-reaching fighting forces coordinate their 
operations through the maintenance of radio communication— but we, at home, are sup- 
plied with constant information concerning their activities. 


Tomorrow, when the nations will again be at peace, giant transports will link the peoples 


of the world closer and closer . . . and two-way radio communication will cement new ties 
with all peoples, everywhere. 


JEFFERSON-TRAVIS RADIO MFG. CORP. 


Manufacturers of Fflircraft, Marine and Mobile Radio Communication EGuij~ament 


“am 
NEW YORK. N. Y. A ) p: WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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> “One of the virtues of the PC (boat) is its 
shallow draft,” learnedly relates a staff 
writer for a certain publication which boasts 
of being as accurate as the old reliable Inger- 
soll watch. . . . “The ship takes so little 
water that torpedoes usually pass beneath 
them... .” 

Whom? . . . And where is she taking that 
water? . 


> Sterling Hayden, the sea rover and erst- 
while cinemactor, fled the phony purlieus of 
Hollywood on completion of his last flicker 
but took a nice souvenir along in the shape 
(practically perfect) of Madeleine Carroll 
who likes boats, too. . . . As this is written, 
Sterling is fitting out his schooner in a 
southern port preparatory to making a be- 
lated honeymoon voyage while carrying 
cargo to or between West Indian ports. 


> Paul Schubert, the erudite commentator 
on the War at Sea, included in his remarks 
over the air the other night an observation to 
the effect that this was no time for “ama- 
teurs” to be fooling around offshore in 
pleasure craft, hoping to discourage the 
forays of Axis submarines by their pres- 
ence. ... 

Mr. Schubert used to be a regular naval 
officer, himself, and it’s therefore quite un- 
derstandable that he should disparage the 
efforts of a group of yachtsmen to participate 
in this war even though many of them proved 
their worth in the last one. . . . And even 
though the increase in the submarine menace 
indicates that the admirable United States 
Navy has not, to date, had the situation in 
hand. ... 

It is surprising, however, that my adroit 
contemporary “Spun Yarn,’’ who used to be 
a yachtsman himself, and now holds a 
lieutenant commander’s commission in the 
Naval Reserve, should side with the brass 
hats in this controversy. . . . 

“Spun Yarn’”’ says, in effect, “Give us (the 
Navy) the exclusive opportunity and we will 
do the job. . . .” 

Somehow this compartment can’t see how 
the yacht patrol (officially the U. S. Coast 
Guard Auxiliary) can possibly handicap the 
Navy’s sub-chasing projects even though it 
may not prove as efficient as its eloquent 
advocates believe. If the boats do nothing 
else, they may be the means of saving many 
lives from torpedoed ships the Navy didn’t 
prevent. ... 

As far as the term “amateur”’ goes, how 
long since were the great majority of our gal- 
lant sailors, soldiers and air men in that 
category? . . . There were precious few pro- 
fessionals around in any of the armed services 
when we began our defense program. . . . 


> What, by the way, ever became of Dr. 
Buchman and his Moral Rearmament stuff? 
. . » Apparently nobody’s worried about 
your morals nowadays as long as your morale 
is okay... . 


p> There seem to be a lot more bottlenecks 
than there are bottles. . . . Which reminds 
me of the case of Mohammed Mustapha who 





found on the coast of the Red Sea a bottle 
that had been released for our Navy’s Hydro- 
graphic Office in its study of ocean currents. 
. . . The reward, if the finder reports where 
the bottle is picked up, is a chart sent with 


the compliments of the office. . . . When he 
got his, Mustapha was delighted; said it was 
the largest piece of currency he had ever 
beheld and, praise Allah, he was going to the 
nearest bank to get it changed into native 
money. . . . Last seen, the unhappy Mos- 
lem was hitting the bottle in the bistro néar- 
est to the bank... . 


> Priscilla Shallowbottom, the wary air raid 
warden whose eyrie o’erlooks the East River, 
reports that she observed a battlewagon 
negotiating Hell Gate. . . . I suggest she is 
mistaken; that what she observed was prob- 
ably a heavy cruiser or perhaps a garbage 
scow (Priscilla is rather myopic and refuses to 
wear glasses). . . . Officially, the only time 
one of our dreadnaughts crashed the Gate 
was some forty-odd years ago. As might be 
expected, her commanding officer was 
“Fighting Bob” Evans. But the Navy De- 
partment disapproved of the exploit and for- 
bade its repetition. . . . Of course, circum- 
stances being what they are today, the De- 
partment may have rescinded its fiat. What 
Miss Shallowbottom saw may have been a 
battleship, though the stunt, considering the 
tonnage and length of even our second line 
ships, would be a damned sight more difficult 
now than it was in Admiral Evans’ time. . . . 


> Those rubber boats in which the saboteurs 
landed are coming in mighty handy... . 
And we don’t have to pay Hitler a penny a 
pound for ’em. ... 


p> We venture the opinion that the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Navy is going to prove more 
popular than the corresponding organization 
in the Army, for the latter has limited the 
members of its auxiliary to a couple of girdles 
a year whereas the Navy doesn’t care how 
many of those two-way stretch gadgets 
its gals have... . After all, what a lady 
wears under her uniform is no gentleman’s 
business. .. . 


> Those partners, Flotsam & Jetsam, are 
positively monopolizing the briny deep. . . . 


> According to the practically infallible 
press, ‘A fleet of luxurious yachts carries 
landlubber midshipmen on training cruises in 
Lake Michigan many miles from the oceans 
where they expect to battle the Axis. . 

Three days each week the owners or their 
skippers bring the yachts to Navy Pier. 
Within 17 minutes, the midshipmen embark 
and the ships sail off on a three-hour cruise. 
It takes 14 minutes for them to disembark. 
. . . Naval discipline prevails aboard each 


‘ vessel. But the prospective officers are al- 


lowed to ask questions of the skippers and 
crews about seamanship. . . . The midship- 
men take turns steering the ship by compass, 
learning to tie knots and signaling. . . . The 
cruise is about the only time, except on week- 


end leaves, that they get to relax. . . .” 


Relax, hell! 


YACHTING 





> If there’s so much loose talk going 
around, why don’t they put a sealing on 
et. cs 


> ‘My boy is such a wonderful swimmer,” 
said a naive mamma whose son had just 
marched off to war, “I’m sure he’ll be per- 
fectly safe in a tank.” 


“Roll on thou dark and deep blue ocean, roll! 

“Ten thousand fleets sail over thee in vain. 

“Man marks the earth with ruin — his 
control 

“Stops with the shore. . . .” 


Unfortunately, Lord Byron, it doesn’t any 
more. . . . At the moment, Man, resource- 
ful beyond imagination in the arts of destrue- 
tion, seems to be doing a swell job of marking 
the sea with ruin, too... . 


p> Asked if she had anything put by for a 
rainy day, literal Lulu replied, “‘No; I felt I 
ought to give my rubbers to the govern- 
ment... .” 


> It was the practice of a number of steam- 
ship lines to employ seagoing waitresses prior 
to the outbreak of hostilities but as soon as 
we got into This Thing the gals were all 
beached for the duration and are they in a 
dither about it! . . . Apparently, although 
they were doing nothing more romantic than 
slinging hash, these young women became as 
enamored of blue water as the proverbial tar 
withchronic seafever. . . . One of them (Miss 
Mary Kluchka, who had been afloat for five 
years) declares she speaks for hundreds of her 
sorority when she says: ‘If we could ship out 
tomorrow we would go—and damn the 
torpedoes. .. .” 

Most of these valiant ladies are finding 
what solace they can in doing emergency war 
work that is in some way connected with the 
sea. ... For instance, Theresa Riggs, a 
veteran of six years of balancing trays on the 
rolling deep, registers men for deck and en- 
gine room duties at the National Maritime 
Union; Rose Shovell is secretary to the 
American and Allied Aid Committee of the 
organization; and Myrtle Tuggle, reported 
to have found her sea legs, is Miss Shovell’s 
aide-de-camp. .. . 


> Is there going to be an epidemic of boat- 
building-in-the-home? . . . Not long ago I 
reported on the strange case of the California 
gent who moved everything out of his living 
room — including his wife — to put together 
a tidy knockabout even though, by his own 
admission, he didn’t know whether she would 
sail or not when waterborne. . . . Recently, 
my attention was called to a somewhat simi- 
lar instance. . . . James Harvey Gibson, a 
bookish fellow who lives on the fifth floor of 
an apartment house in West Tenth Street, 
New York City, knocked together a sizable 
sloop in his living room and launched her out 
the window into a waiting truck below by 
block and fall. Mr. Gibson, however, hadn’t 
any doubts of his craft’s seaworthiness, hav- 
ing proceeded with his operations according to 
plan, as the military strategists are fond of 
phrasing it... . TELLTALE 
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WITH PLANT FACILITIES TRIPLED, 
KERMATH IS IN AMERICA’S PRODUCTION 
PARADE ...24 HOURS A DAY 


The Army, Navy and Coast Guard need marine 
engines—plenty of them—to win this War. 
They are needed to aid in freeing our coastlines 
from the deadly scourge of Axis submarines— 
and carry our attack to enemy shores. And 
Kermath, with produc- 
tion humming’ round the 
clock, is building them 
for front line service. 


* * ® 


Our men are working, 
planning, sweating to 
keep ’em rolling off the 
lines, to help build the sinews of war for our 
fighting men everywhere. They are turning 
out marine engines that have the guts to take 
it... yes, and dish it out, too! These men on 
the home front are building as they never 
built before— guided by the urgency for more 
and more production and the necessity for 
maintaining the kind of skilled craftsman- 
ship that spells dependable power and finer 
performance. 


The Sea-Raider V-12 is a 1414 cubic inch, 
all-marine engine developing 500 h.p., 
and doing a job on many battle fronts. 








A Kermath Always Runs 


‘+7770 SAVE A LOT OF BLOOD AND TEARS! 


They have their sleeves rolled up today; know 
the job they’ve got to do—know how to do it, 
too! Many of them have been with Kermath, 
producing precision built marine engines for 
five years, ten years, fifteen years, twenty years 
—and longer. They are dedicated to just one 
thing—winning the war—with every ounce of 
effort and ability they can muster. They have 
taken their silent oath of allegiance to help 
safeguard America’s way 
of living. They have ac- 
cepted the order to arm 
and fight. 


we 


Kermath Marine Engines provide the power for 
many mofor torpedo boats, picket boats, beach 
landing troop boats, barge and lighter pushers. 


Be sure of one thing. 
Nothing will stop us! And 
until Democracy stands 
triumphant, the hum of Kermath production 
and the output of Kermath marine power shall 
not cease in the cause to which we are com- 
pletely dedicated. We know now that we either 
sink orswim together. It’sa fight tothe finish— 
with no holds barred and no punches pulled. 
We’re sweating to win this war. And Yankee 
ingenuity, daring and determination will win. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5893 Commonwealth Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 





The Sea-Wolf dual valve-in-head 225 
h.p. "six" has won wide acclaim in naval 
circles for its sturdy reliable performance. 
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Patel CRASER, 1942 STYLE 


Larger, faster, more powerful, these steel 173-footers are 
going into service daily as they come from builders’ yards on 
both coasts and the Great Lakes. PC 550, built by the Leathem 
D. Smith Shipbuilding Company, on her way from the Lakes 
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“Blitzen” in Aspotogan Harbor, not far from Halifax. An ocean racer looks out of place against this Nova Scotia hillside 
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waeee SEO TIAN ADVEN T Ge 


By CLINTON ALLEN, JR. 


N August 9th, 1941, the Cruising Club of 
America held a rendezvous at Gloucester. 
That night all hands were given a clambake. 
Whether this is traditional or not, I don’t 
know; but it certainly should be. With a 
bellyful of clams, lobsters, corn and butter 
I could sail to the end of the world . . . but I digress. As a 
Corinthian, I happened to be there. During the course of the 
evening, a fellow Corinthian, Ridsdale Ellis, made a pro- 
posal: Commodore Stanford was short-handed. Would I 
take a berth in his cutter Vision, bound on a cruise to 
Nova Scotia? Would I! 

At 11:30, August 10th, Viszon took her departure and I 
watched Gloucester sink behind us in a blaze of sun. Ahead 
lay our passage and the night. Nerve racking rolling started 
that evening, continuing until early morning, and there were 
intermittent rain squalls. With daylight, the wind shifted 
from east of north to north northwest. This shift brought a 
blow ranging between 30 and 40 knots, enough wind to make 
one thankful for a sturdy ship. Vision, as good an argument 
as exists for the old gaff rig, plowed stubbornly along. It 
was rather heavy going for a 40-footer, and once we took in 
the main, trying to ease her violent motion. Unsuccessful, 
we reefed and reset it. Though the sky was clear, oilskins 








remained the order of the day. On Monday, the sailing eased 
after a pretty gruelling grind. 

Noon found Viszon rolling and slatting on a glassy but 
uneven sea under a strangely brilliant, tropical sun. Deck 
space was soon littered with drying articles and exhausted 
sleepers. Even a tired bird came aboard for a short siesta. 
At 3:30, Seal Island was spotted at a distance which later 
fixes showed to be over 27 miles. Remarkable visibility for 
a ‘“‘fog shrouded” coast! Apparently, this is not unusual, for 
skippers tell of lights visible for over 40 miles after a north- 
west blow. 

Many tales have made legendary the strange tides off 
Cape Sable’s southern tip. It is well known that years of 
observation have often proved useless in calculating the set 
or drift of tide there. A day’s strong wind will cause the 
usual rotary current to give way to one of entirely different 
direction and strength. Such was the case as we sailed east, 
with Seal Island well on our port bow. In an hour, to the 
amazement of all, we discovered that an extremely strong 
current had set us as far north as we had gone to eastward. 
Under sail and power, with a course due south, we eventually 
rounded the cape. 

Around Sable, the tropical weather changed to a biting, 
frigid wind. The night watches crept icily by and morning 
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presented a gray day. By noon, a steadily falling hand on the 
barograph and an ominously rising wind made Skipper Stan- 
ford decide that our first anchorage in this new land should 
be behind Spectacle and Mouton Islands. Vision rolled on 
in her best manner. Old veteran that she is, I believe instinct 
lent her wings. When a heavy old North Sea cutter running 
dead before the wind can pick her nose out of the water and 
brush it aside as deftly as a modern cruiser, she is really 
picking up her skirts. 

Port Mouton appeared through the murk, a sizable dent in 
the coastline. On one side of the harbor the two islands 
afford reasonable shelter. Toward these Vision swept. A 
hundred yards from the Island of Mouton, she came into the 
wind and halted as if a mighty hand had stopped her. The 
35-pound plow went down, and with it a cherub for good 
measure, the mainsail was quickly furled, a last oath was 
flung at the rain squalls, and we retired below. Rising 
rapidly, the wind’s pitch seemed about to climb out of audi- 
ble range when a shout suddenly introduced a new note. 
Peering from ports, we had a momentary glimpse of a 
shortened ketch grimly hurtling by. Coming about in an 
instant, she ran up practically under the island’s shadow. 
A second later the black craft lay quiet, stripped of sail. She 
was the Mary Otis. 

By evening, abating wind made way for fog. Out of this 
mist a dory came and a figure in it invited us aboard the 
Mary Otis. After we had made a thorough inspection of 
their trim ship, our hosts, Sam Morison and Lincoln Colcord, 
supplied an evening of high entertainment. Mr. Morison’s 
anecdotes of his adventures on the Harvard Columbus 
Expedition, accompanied by inimitable Maine-Colcord 
humor, were something of value. I shan’t forget them. 

Morning presented a new sight as we filled our lungs 
with salt, pine elixir. The harbor, so forbidding the night 
before, now encircled us. protectingly. A small, toylike 
light stands on-the point of Spectacle Island. Opposite us 


was a group of fishing shacks built around a wharf. The 


construction of the wharf struck me as peculiar. This wharf, 
and also others in Nova Scotia, is built of small, stakelike 
material, three or four inches in diameter, which holds to- 
gether rock filled centers. To the right of the islands, a sand 
dune some 60 feet high sinks abruptly into the water. To 
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starboard, the dune blends into a low, scrub-covered 
coastline which extends for some distance. 

A restful reach took us on up the coast. The shore con- 
tinues low, seldom over 30 feet high. In general characteris- 
tics, Nova Scotia resembles Maine but the scene, sea and 
sky are more picturesque. Everything is more peaceful, 
more virgin. Offshore, tiny, two-manned Tancook schooners 
fish on the bluest swells I have ever seen. These craft, less 
than 30 feet in length, have inside ballast yet they ply the 
seas as cockily as their grown up sisters. Every day, the 
sky shows new and unusual cloud displays. No such thing 
as a mediocre day exists here. Either the sky is a painter’s 
dream, or a curtain of fog and rain completely obscures the 
setting. About six out of the seven days of my visit were 
days of brilliant weather. 

As Vision plodded along, the eyes of her crew, new to this 
scene, drank in the surroundings. About noon, I noted a dark 
spot high astern. Before I knew what it was, a huge patrol 
bomber swept overhead; a second later, only a dark, vanish- 
ing spot marked its retreat. Our gorgeous sail continued all 
afternoon. Long swells 50 and 100 feet apart were all that 
remained to remind us of the blow a day before. Below Cross 
Island Light the majestic rush of these great swells broke, 
the spray almost licking its way up the sides of the 40-foot 
plateau there. 

Cross Island marks the southern entrance to Mahone 
Bay. Around this point, Vision set out to cover the last 
20 miles of her passage. Toward sunset we cautiously nosed 
our way into Chester Harbor under power. With all due 
pomp, the Chester Yacht Club greeted us with a one-gun 
salute. Commodore Stanford, well schoeled in Essex fan- 
fare, returned it.-His younger son; a:little too anxious how- 
ever, tipped the gun as it fired’arid nearly sank us. At that, 
the cannon blew a hole of an inch and a half in the deck. 

When the smoke cleared, Vision had dropped. anchor 
in cold, clear water. People swarmed aboard to greet us. 
Half of Chester must have come aboard at that point. Rum 
flowed; we relaxed, tired but happy sailors! For several days 
there was round after round of entertainment in honor of 
the Cruising Club whose visiting fleet boasted five yachts. 
Our hosts’ final gesture was an invitation to cocktails and 
dinner in Halifax as guests of the Royal Nova Scotia Yacht 


Fishermen’s homes in Aspotogan, with the boats moored almost at their owners’ doorsteps 








Squadron. An excellent dinner, followed by several cordial 
speeches, left one impression — that American yachtsmen 
were thoroughly welcome. 

Traveling by car, I had a brief glimpse of Halifax and the 
long harbor it overlooks. War is a grim reality there. In the 
upper harbor are hundreds of darkened hulls waiting for 
convoy. Below the basin, scores of naval craft are tied up 
at the dockyards. Stout corvettes, slim subchasers, destroy- 
ers, submarines and cruisers in for repair, refueling or off 
duty, crowd the waterfront. Rusty gray paint, covered guns, 
bent and torn plates are evidence of the stark and terrifying 
reality we have just come to realize in the States. 

Below the dockyards, opposite the Yacht Squadron’s 
clubhouse, former cruise ships and huge camouflaged liners 
swung in the tide. Grotesque paint designs covered these 
larger vessels; painted bow waves gave motionless shapes 
an odd, animated effect. 


An example of war watchfulness brought me a surprise. - 


Left, “Blitzen” in Marblehead Harbor 
just before she started east. Below, a 
corner of Chester Harbor, Nova 
Scotia, where the author spent a de- 
lightful week. Lower left, looking out 
toward the entrance to Aspotogan, a 
beautiful haven. Bottom, right, “Vi- 
sion,” that husky old cutter, running 
into the harbor of Port Mouton 


Photos by Clinton Allen, Jr 
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W. Y. Stamper 


At Lunenburg we saw a trawler under construction in the yard in which the famous schooner 
“Bluenose” was built. Note the solid framing at the bow and the heavy knees in the foreground 


Seen taking pictures, I was followed back to Chester where 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police boarded Vision the 
following morning to relieve me of all my exposed film. 
Fortunately, they returned nearly all of it, developed. The 
next day the Cruising Club left en masse. Nursing the un- 
pleasant thought that I should have to return by train and 
steamer, I stayed behind. Two kind people, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Cavendish, made me their guest. I spent a most 
enjoyable week with them and had the fun of using their 
Twenty-two-Square-Metre to explore nearer Mahone Bay, 
a grand place to sail, filled with harbors, coves, and islands. 

Four of these harbors are of exceeding interest: East Iron- 
bound, Big and Little Tancook, and Oak Island. East Iron- 
bound, a large, rockbound, knobby landmark, guards the 
eastern approach. The Tancooks are fishing communities 
built on grass covered land. Typical of nearly all Nova Sco- 
tian fishing villages, Big Tancook’s small wooden homes are 
built at the base of a hill. On top of this, their point nearest 
God, there is a white-steepled church. Oak Island, small 
and heavily wooded with scrub, is characteristic of Mahone’s 
uninhabited islands. Somewhere on Oak, legend says that 
Captain Kidd buried a treasure and many persons have 
spent much time and money excavating for it. Deep Cove, 
the prettiest spot in Mahone Bay, is not sighted until one 
is only a quarter of a mile away. This finger of water stretches 
two miles inland yet it is scarcely 200 feet wide. 

Toward the end of my week’s stay, Jimmy Grove invited 
me for a week-end cruise in his famous racing cutter Blitzen. 
Our trip took us toward Halifax but we stopped in St. 
Margaret’s Bay. At the head of St. Margaret’s are five 
joining lakes resembling a hand. So small are the entrances 
to these lakes that we could have poled our way through. 
There we occasionally saw startled people gazing at us. 
Finding an ocean greyhound in narrows that one could 
reach with a boathook is unusual in any part of the world. 
The high point of this trip occurred as we powered into 
Boutillier’s Cove, a well sheltered place alive with small 
fish docks, boats and men. Mirrored at the head of the 
cove and looking small indeed, something like a baby 


duck in a half-filled bathtub, lay the schooner Nordlys. 

Blitzen made several afternoon sails during the following 
week. One of them carried us to the Soames Sound of Nova 
Scotia, Aspotogan Harbor. Landlocked and completely 
sheltered, the inner harbor is perfectly screened by sur- 
rounding hills. Well inland, the water is cradled near the 
foot of Aspotogan, one of the few mountains in that region. 

One cannot justly talk of this coast and not mention 
Lunenburg, Nova Scotia’s equivalent of Gloucester. A 
glimpse of the life and docks of Lunenburg is a glimpse of 
the old days of sail. Huge coasters, iron-hulled barks, nu- 
merous fishing schooners side by side; pier after pier covered 
with dories and nets; the reek of salted fish; men in heavy 
knit trousers, flannel shirts, and turned down boots — one 
who has visited Lunenburg has seen something of an era in 
shipping that is rapidly passing. 

Coasters are still built in Lunenburg with adze and two- 


‘man crosscut saw. We observed a 165-foot coaster nearing 


completion. Thin poles but a few inches in diameter served 
for the ways. An open-air steam box and a gang of men 
completed the shipyard scene, nothing more. Each man 
appeared to know his job by instinct rather than by blue- 
print. No cranes lifted heavy keels or mighty timbers into 
place. It is an engineering feat when an 80-foot keel, four 
feet square, can be hauled into place merely by man power 
and snatch-blocks. A noble but dying era still thrives here. 

Leaving the Cavendish family, I moved aboard Blitzen. 
When she left Jimmy Grove’s summer home in Chester for 
her return passage to the States, I accompanied her, along 
with Ben Charles, Mal Miller, Bob Steele, Captain Pete and 
the cook. At 3:30 p.m., September 3rd, a farewell crowd 
waved Blitzen a good voyage home. A fresh northwest wind 
carried us across the bay. 

Shortly, West Ironbound loomed on our starboard bow, 
passed slowly abeam, drifted aft, and vanished into the 
night. Thursday passed clear, cold but inspiriting. At 8:00 
p.m., Seal Island, the southernmost point of the Nova Scotia 
coast, dropped from sight. A day after this farewell, fog and 


(Continued on page 67) 
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Dud Gales 


A wet sail. Soaked to the skin, George A. Fleitz and Bill Severance drive the Star “Wench,” 1941 world’s champion, 
in a stiff breeze and a lumpy sea. Her mainsail is wet to above the first batten and her mast has a noteworthy bend 
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Looking east along the southern shore of Cuttyhunk. The Coast Guard station is in the distance toward the right, with Nashawena beyond 


Elon Jessup 


“JOLLY FUN” TURNS TO VACATION CRUISING 


A Passage to the Eastward in a Day Sailer in the Carefree Summer of 1941 


By H. LIGCETT GRAY 


OULD we cruise in our small boat for two weeks and 

€ really enjoy it? That question had kept popping up 

ever since the day we happily crashed a bottle over the 

stem of our Stout Fella Class sloop Jolly Fun. Our little 

week-end journeys tempted us and the resulting vacation 
cruise was successful beyond our keenest anticipation. 

Our Jolly Fun, a keel sloop, 22’ 9’’ over all, 7’ 4’ beam, 
has a little 3 hp. air-cooled Lauson motor with 2:1 reduc- 
tion. So, while planning to sail all we could, we figured to 
make a port each night and not fight the elements, calm or 
otherwise, just to be sporty. As she is high-sided, ruggedly 
built and simply rigged, we figured she could take anything 
we might run into, provided we used horse sense about the 
weather. She is wide open in the daytime, no cabin or house; 
at night, a snug-fitting canvas cover and hood over the boom 
makes a cabin which we found dry in the worst downpour 
and warm enough after the Primus stove had cooked our 
dinner. The bunks (large cockpit seats in the daytime) were 
fitted at night with air mattresses, essential to cruising. 
To attain real comfort, we planned to anchor early, have 
hot rum and dinner, put up the ‘‘tent”’ and make up the 
bunks before dark. It’s not as hard as it sounds, this making 
your “‘cabin”’ each night and stowing it each morning. 

Well, let’s leave our mooring at the Riverside Yacht Club 
(Connecticut) and head east. It’s a fine Sunday morning 
and we have hopes of keeping a date Saturday with our two 
boys at their camp at Monument Beach, Cape Cod, at the 
head of Buzzards Bay. Peter and Bill had written: ‘‘Won’t 
you and Mummie sail Jolly Fun up here and see our Camp 
Field Day?” This first day, a fine northerly gave us a most 


The cockpit of “Jolly Fun’’ is wide open by day but 
a tent over the boom forms a snug cabin at night 


encouraging start. From Flat Neck Point we had a fast 
reach all day long, ten hours of glorious sailing, to a dinner- 
time anchorage at Sachem’s Head. Smooth, steady going 
that permitted a good lunch and either loafing, leisurely 
stowing gear, or taking the tiller to get the thrill of driving 
her. Of course, we suspected that there might be days ahead 
when a hot lunch or any lunch might be tough to get in an 
open boat, so we enjoyed this luxury while we could. 

The routine of “‘making camp” was readily established 
that first night and proved quite satisfactory. First, the hot 
rum and butter while the Primus warms up the big meal of 
the day. Then, blow up mattresses and put up the tent while 
there’s energy left, not forgetting a good look around as to 
whether we are securely anchored, with plenty of scope and 
swinging room, riding light up, and all gear in place where 
we can lay our hands on it in the dark, if necessary. Then a 
gam over the day’s sail and plans for the next day. A look 
at the chart to pick out several alternate courses, choosing 














one in accordance with what our weather station gives us in 
the morning. This weather station was about the most help- 
ful thing on our boat. A small battery radio easily picked 
up the weather reports listed on YAcHTING’s radio weather 
card tacked up near by; the early morning weather broad- 
casts were the most complete and were invaluable for 
planning the day’s run. 

Monday morning, there was no air stirring and we got 
under way with power after the substantial breakfast that 
is so important on any cruising day. Near Cornfield Light- 
ship, we picked up a light southwesterly and a flock of sub- 
marines. They always show up off New London but it’s 
exciting to see them surface and dive from a ringside seat. 
A freshening breeze enabled us to reach Fishers Island 
Sound in time to see a number of famous ocean racers taking 
part in the cruise of the American Yacht Club getting ready 
for the start of a race. Afternoon saw us sailing into Stoning- 
ton early enough to get lobsters and ice, look over the town, 
go out to our anchorage and swim before dinner. We found 
that live lobsters keep well for a day or two in the bilge with 
a few bucketfuls of sea water. Ice every second or third day, 
even in the portable ice box, is enough to keep things fresh. 

The run next day out around Watch Hill and Point 


Pretty easy going before the wind. The voyagers did 
not get much sailing under such favorable conditions 





Elon Jessup 
The entrance to Cuttyhunk Harbor, visited when bound east and 
again on the passage home. Upper left, the boat is all cockpit from 
the mast aft, with a fine lot of room for two on a cruise. Left, she looks 











like a day sailer but makes a comfortable cruiser 





Judith started calmly enough. Motoring all morning 
brought us pretty well up to P’int Jude. Then the usual 
southwesterly set in as we rounded and took us on to New- 
port in such lively fashion that we didn’t try to get much of a 
lunch. Several PT boats roaring over the torpedo range and 
two fighter planes in mimic dogfight overhead were an ex- 
citing prelude to our first experience in sailing through the 
anti-submarine nets. We anchored in Brentons Cove in a 
thundersquall and were snugged down in time to see several 
boats need lively handling before the little blow was over. 

Wednesday was the day I had looked forward to — 
taking my good shipmate for her first visit to that grand 
spot, Cuttyhunk. We motored almost to Sakonnet Light, 
then picked up a breeze in the afternoon which gave us a 
grand sail across by Hen and Chickens Lightship and a nice 
little experience in piloting, picking out the buoys for the 
westerly approach to Cuttyhunk. 

From here on we took it easy, going east. Coming home 
was different. Before we got through, I learned that I should 
have allowed more time to come back west. Prevailing sum- 
mer winds should have told me that, but it takes experience 
to teach us. 

The next day we loafed our delightful way up to Hadley’s 
Harbor. We anchored at noon for a swim in Kettle Cove 
and, once under way, wondered where the “rugged sailing”’ 
of Buzzards Bay was. The thrill of the day was the sight of 
a large schooner ahead of us threading her way under sail 

(Continued on page 63) 
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THE MOST FAMOUS PROTEST. 


By HENRY L. MAXWELL 


Few, if any, yacht races have much interest to any but those in- 
volved in them. In most of them, the side lights are what make 
them interesting and, for the yachtsman, the lessons that can be 
learned from them. Some races produce fouls, and their accom- 
panying protests have played an important part in the interpre- 
tation of, and even in the making of, the racing rules under 
which the boats are sailed. 

The importance of a race often has a bearing on this matter of 
protests over any real or imagined breach of the rules. Thus, the 
matches for the America’s Cup have been productive of many 
bitterly argued protests. By and large, since the conclusion of 
the ‘‘Mayflower-Galatea”’ series in 1886, America’s Cup matches 
have ceased to be purely sporting events and have become en- 
meshed in a mass of technicalities that has been productive of 
hard feeling on both sides. One has to go back no farther than 





HE race for the America’s Cup which was 
sailed on September 10th, 1895, is of interest 
only because it was decided by the most 
widely discussed protest decision ever to occur 
in the history of yacht racing. The facts were 

as follows: It was the second race of the 
an between Defender and Lord Dunraven’s challenger 
Valkyrie III, the American boat being ‘‘one up and two to 
go’’ on the morning of this race. Shortly before the start, a 
collision, or foul, occurred which left Defender so crippled as 
to ruin her chance of winning the race, which she lost by 47 
seconds. It was sailed subject to protest, Defender having 
shown a protest flag shortly after the foul occurred. Valkyrie 
made no protest. 

The start was to windward in a sea breeze of about ten 
knots’ velocity, both boats on the starboard tack heading 
for the committee boat end of the line. Prior thereto, both 
boats had been sailing away from the line, on the port tack. 
With about two minutes to go, both boats jibed and headed 
for the line, Valkyrie to windward and slightly ahead of 
Defender though the latter had the faster sailing angle. 
There was an excursion steamer in their path, Valkyrie pass- 
ing to windward of her and Defender to leeward. Having 
passed her, they were about 50 yards apart. Both yachts 
had the wind abeam and were sailing at a ten-knot clip, 
Defender sailing slightly faster. With two minutes to go, 
they were about 2000 feet (eleven lengths) from the starting 
line. Valkyrie probably would have reached the line a little 
too soon had she kept a straight course, so she wobbled a bit 
and slacked her sheets so as to slow up. Defender, meanwhile, 
had her sheets well trimmed in (but not hard down) and held 
a straight course by the distinct orders of Mr. Iselin, Hank 
Haff holding the wheel. 

It may have been the intention of Mr. Iselin to force 
Valkyrie over the starting line before gunfire though noth- 
ing was ever cited on this matter. Photographs show that 
Defender was on Valkyrie’s lee quarter and had an overlap, 
shortly before the foul took place. Also, Valkyrie’s mainsail 
was well off and her staysail aback. About 30 seconds before 
gunfire, Valkyrie luffed, throwing her lee quarter towards 
Defender so that a fitting on the end of her boom hooked the 
weather topmast shroud of Defender, damaging her star- 
board spreader enough to cripple her seriously when on the 
starboard tack. Defender then kept off, doused her jibtop- 





the ‘‘Rainbow-Endeavour |” match of 1934, and the protests. be- 
tween Sopwith and Vanderbilt that shook the sporting world, to 
prove this assertion. People take their racing very seriously in 
international affairs of this kind. 

Perhaps the most famous protest in any of these matches, one 
which almost caused international complications, and besides 
which the “‘Rainbow-Endeavour”’ affair was but an afternoon 
zephyr, was the bitter ‘‘Defender-Valkyrie” match of 1895. Old- 
timers and readers of yachting history still recall the charges and 
countercharges that resulted from this affair, which saw yacht 
racing sink to an all-time low, and which started over a protest 
that did not involve, in itself, any point that could not have been 
decided in an open hearing. A review of the case should prove 
interesting to our readers.—Editor 


sail, and did not cross the starting line until near the end of 
the allowed two minutes. Valkyrie crossed the starting line 
thirteen seconds after gunfire, a photograph showing her 
bowsprit end just off the committee boat’s taffrail while the 
smoke of the gun was still in evidence. At the speed she was 
going, thirteen seconds was the equivalent of about 180 
feet or about the distance from the tip of her bowsprit to 
the tip of her boom. 

Defender displayed a protest flag; Valkyrie did not. This 
was an error on her part as she thereby forfeited (?) her 
rights to enter a counter protest. 

Before analyzing the matter, let us say that, rightly or 
wrongly, -Defender’s protest was upheld. This decision met 
with popular approval, the American public being highly 
anti-British in those days. : 

Since 1895, a lot of things have happened so it may not be 
amiss to reopen the matter and see if a wiser decision could 
not have been made had the case been handled in a cool, 
dispassionate manner, impossible in those days. Moreover, 
all those involved in this protest are no longer living so no 
one’s feelings will be hurt. 

Judged by modern standards, the whole matter was han- 
dled in a casual manner. On the other hand, Mr. Iselin’s 
protest, which seemed most casual, might have been made 
purposely so. It was as follows: 

Sept. 10, 1895. 
On board Defender 

It is with much regret that I hereby protest Valkyrie in the race 
today. I shaped my course for the line (which course, according to 
my orders, was not altered in the slightest degree) on the starboard 
tack, with sheets trimmed down, when Valkyrie bore down on us 
with wide sheet, and in luffing, fouled our starboard main rigging 
with her main boom, carrying away our spreader, and springing our 
topmast. 

(Signed) C. OLiveR ISELIN. 


Mr. Iselin cited no section of Rule XVI violated by Val- 
kyrie. All he did was to state that Defender had held her 
course and had been fouled by Valkyrie, which had borne 
down on Defender, leaving it up to the Regatta Committee 
to decide what section of Rule XVI had been broken by 
Valkyrie. 

This was quite clever as several sections of Rule X VI were 
involved and he might have cited the wrong section. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Left, thirty seconds before the foul. 
Both yachts were headed for the 
starting line when one of the spec- 


tator fleet, the coastwise steamship 
“Yorktown,” blundered into their 
path. “Valkyrie” passed on her 
weather side and ‘“‘Defender”’ to lee- 
ward. When they came _ together 
again, ‘Defender’ had an overlap 
and held a straight course for the 
line. As ‘Defender’ ranged up on 
her quarter, “Valkyrie” luffed (ap- 
parently to kill time) and her boom 
end hooked the American boat’s 
topmast backstay, seriously damaging 

“‘Defender’s”’ starboard spreader 


Below, five seconds after the foul 
“Valkyrie” crossed the line almost in 
the smoke of the gun. ‘‘Defender,” 
with her topmast sagging to leeward, 
kept away, doused her jibtopsail and 
did not cross until the allotted two 


minutes were nearly gone 





One of the Navy’s answers to the Axis submarines. A new 110-footer from the Peterson Boat Works running her trials. From yards in various parts of the 
United States, these chasers are coming in ever-increasing numbers, powered with the new vertical high speed Diesels developed by General Motors 


NEW POWER PLANT FOR SUB-CHASERS 


HEN the U.S. Navy foresaw, after the fall of France 

in 1940, that we were extremely likely to be in the war 
ourselves before very long, it started in on comprehensive 
plans to build up a fleet of smaller auxiliary vessels to com- 
bat the submarine menace. With the experiences gained in 
the last war with the 110-foot wooden sub-chasers, designed 
and developed by Lieut. Commander A. Loring Swasey, 
a building program was authorized calling for a great num- 
ber of these boats of the same length, but with certain 
modifications to give them greater stability, speed and 
striking power. Commander (now Captain) Swasey was 
called back to active duty and the development of these 
“‘110’s”’ was carried out under his supervision. 

To get greater speed without additional weight or the 
use of greater space, Diesel power was decided upon and a 
special type of engine was developed in the General Motors 
Research Laboratory, at Detroit. The Navy had been seek- 
ing such an engine for this specialized service since the end 


of the last war and, as early as 1938, the problem was dis- 
cussed with Charles F. Kettering, vice president of General 
Motors in charge of research. Concurrently, the laboratory 
was working on a special reversible pitch propeller as a 
separate project but for use with the new power plant. 

The new Diesel has been dubbed ‘“‘the pancake” because 
of its unusual construction. Four banks of four cylinders 
each are located around a vertical crankshaft. The engine, 
reduction gear and propeller pitch control are designed as a 
complete unit using bevel gear between the engine and pro- 
peller shaft. Because of the use of the reversible propeller, 
there is no necessity for reversing the engine or providing 
reverse gears for the propeller shaft. Every effort has been 
made to reduce the weight of the complete installation and 
the engine is believed to be the lightest ocean duty Diesel 
engine in the world. It occupies about one-third the space 
of the best previous Diesel engines of the same high power. 

The weight and space gained by the use of the new engine 
and propeller can be utilized for carrying more fuel for greater 
range, or for the installation of more engines to give greater 
speed. In actual current practice, a combination of these 
gains is designed into the néwer sub-chasers. 

Two of the new engines are being installed in the smaller 
type of sub-chaser (the ‘‘110’s’’) currently being built, and 
the ships which are being delivered to the Navy are satis- 
factorily meeting the design requirements. 

Several engines were built in the GM laboratory during 
the experimental period. The engine design was approved 
and the Electro-Motive Division was designated as manu- 
facturer in January, 1941. Within twelve months, an addi- 
tion to the Electro-Motive Diesel locomotive plant was 
built and equipped, despite difficulties of securing machinery 
during 1941, and a number of production engines turned 
out. These were put through the usual period of development 
test operation and regular production was started, with the 
result that in May of this year the production rate was up 
to Navy requirements. 


Two of the new GM Diesel “pancake” motors for powering the “110’s”’ 


which are materially increasing speed, cruising radius and handiness of the 


new U. S. sub-chasers General Motors Corp. Photo 
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DODGING 
A GERMAN RAIDER 


By ARNT VIKESTAD 





In his own words, we give here the report of a Norwegian seaman telling 
of the escape of his ship, a Norwegian “‘factory”’ ship, and other Norwegian 
whalers in the Antarctic, from a German raider close to the ice of the 
southern continent. 

The whaling operations which have been carried out during the last fifteen 
years, usually in Norwegian vessels, have been called pelagic whaling, 
which means that the expeditions operate entirely independent of ports and 
anchorage. Usually, a pelagic whaling expedition consists of one factory 
ship with from six to eight small ‘killer’ or ‘‘catcher’’ boats equipped with 
harpoon guns. These killer boats chase and harpoon the whales and bring 
them to the mother ship (floating factory) where the dead whales are hauled 
up on deck and cut into pieces. This material is then treated in the processing 
plant on board the vessel, and the finished oil is at last stored in the ship’s 
own large storage tanks. 

The factory ships used during the whaling season 1940-41 were of about 
16,000 tons deadweight. The catcher boats are between 250 to 350 gross 
register tonnage and are equipped with powerful engines ranging up to 
1400 hp. They are capable of making speeds of between 13 and 15 knots. 

Here is the story. 
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The whalers operate in this part of the world. The 
heavy line marks the limits of the polar regions 


whales she had seen, single whales, schools of whales. The 
factory reported her position regularly and sent us messages 
asking about the supply and telling us when she was ready 
for more. In other words, everything was going as it is 
meant to go on a whaling expedition. 

By January 14th, 1942, we had 75,000 barrels of oil. On 
that day, one of the factory ships, the Solglimt, had just 
called, and we had taken on fuel and provisions from her, 





One of the “‘killer’’ boats which chase and capture the whales. Note the harpoon gun 
mounted forward. Each “factory” ship is supplied by six or eight of these smaller vessels 


E WERE on the hunting grounds in December, 

1941, and January of this year. It was nothing 

but work, eat, sleep — whales, whales, and more 

whales. The war that was raging in Europe, the danger 

that threatened those in the homeland, seemed very far 

away. Our job was to get as much whale oil as we could. 

We were carrying on into the middle of the season, while the 

weather was good, and there were still whales in abundance. 

Later on, the weather would be extremely bad and it was 

up to us to get as much oil stocked up in our tanks now as 
we possibly could. 

Our catcher rushed off and brought back whales, reported 

her catch by radio or reported whales she was hunting, 





while she took on 22,000 barrels of oil from us. Then she 
went on to another factory ship, the Ole Wegger. We went 
back to our work, glad that the job of transferring our oil 
was over one more time. 

We had made a good catch. We were comfortably ahead 
of the two other factory ships, the Pelagos and the Ole 
Wegger. We had whales alongside and our boilers were work- 
ing at full speed. Each of our catchers had reported three 
or more whales. That was really prosperity. 

About 7:30 in the evening of that day, the day shift was 
just turning in. The boys were happy. It had been a heavy 
day but the results were good. The night shift was about to 
go on. It was like that — no break, day or night. We sighted 
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two catchers coming in, heading for us. One of them was a 
little ahead of the other. - 

“‘She’s certainly putting on speed,’’ someone said. 

“She hasn’t any whale alongside,”’ somebody else added. 

“There must have been an accident and they want the 
doctor,” a third man suggested. 

The first catcher headed full speed right alongside us. 
Someone shouted through a megaphone to our bridge: 

“Cut off your radio! Get going! The Germans have taken 
the Wegger and the Solglimt!”’ 

“T’ll give it to you in writing,” called their gunner. He 
was Kjelstrom in the catcher Globe Otte, which belongs to 
the Wegger. He circled and came up under our bow and 
handed up the letter. By that time, the other boat had 
reached us. She was the Thorarin, another of the Wegger 
catchers. 

We couldn’t have been more amazed if lightning had 
struck. A feeling of disaster came over all of us, as it did 
on April 9th, the day Norway was invaded. For a minute 
or two, our minds stopped working. Then the same idea 
came to us all: We had to get away. The chief dashed 
through the factory, cut off steam, stopped everything run- 
ning. A minute before, motors, mills, presses, separators and 
all the rest of the machinery had been working at full speed. 
Now the ship was completely silent. All our steam had to 
be saved to feed the engine. 

Our next thought was for the whales we had on both 
sides. Pull up as many as you can, was the first order. Then: 
“Don’t. It will take too much time. Drop everything,” was 
the next order. And in a second the sides were clear of 
whales. The factory began to shake. We were moving, put- 
ting on all the speed we could. Which way should we go? 
We began to drive southward into the ice. A whale catcher 
lying alongside us was bunkering. She had got some but 
wasn’t finished. Still, she had to leave with what she had. 
Another of our catchers had come in with whales. That 
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The “factory” ships are large ves- 
sels (about 16,000 tons dw.) 
aboard which the whales are cut 
up and their oil tried out. Below, 
whale carcasses on the deck of a 
“factory” ship awaiting processing 
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accounted for two of them, but there were still five more. 
Should we warn them? 

We had agreed on a kind of war code to be radioed in case 
of danger. We sent the code. The next question was the 
lifeboats. Usually, while we were out on the hunting 
grounds, we had them secured and even loaded down with 
some of our stuff. Now we might need them. So they were 
cleared, swung out, and hurriedly examined to see if their 
equipment was in order. 

There was nothing more we could do now. All that mat- 
tered was to get away. We forced the engines, fleeing toward 
the southwest with all the speed we could make. 

A whole whale was lying on deck — fat, meat, bones and 
all. Let it lie. No boilers were to be emptied, nothing thrown 
overboard. The radio was cut off. We couldn’t listen or use 
our own radios or those in the messes. They might howl, 
and sensitive listening sets might discover us. Nothing must 
be allowed to give our pursuer an idea of where we were 
going. Only the receiving set in the radio operator’s room is 
in use. The operator listens, and hears that some of our 
catchers have not quite understood our code messages and 
are asking for an explanation. One of our gunners answers 
on the radiophone: ‘‘Shut up!”’ That’s all. 

A little later Kjelstrom comes alongside again and asks if 
we cannot get a warning to the Pelagos. The Pelagos is trying 
to get word to the Solglimt and says that she is trying to head 
towards her, not knowing that the Germans have her. The 
Pelagos lacks fuel oil, and so does the Solglimt. 

But if the Pelagos keeps on she will run right into the 
trap, because the German raider is with the Solglimt and 
the Wegger. We were furthest west, the Wegger was about 
180 miles east of us, and the Pelagos about another 100 miles 
east of her. If we got a message to the Pelagos, it would 
only tell the Germans that we knew what was going on and, 
worse, they would be able to locate us. They probably had 
twice our speed. So our manager shook his head. 





‘‘We can’t do it,’ was shouted over to Kjelstrom. 

A new depression fell over us because we could not warn 
the Pelagos, still at liberty. But we tried to console ourselves. 
Perhaps one of the Wegger’s catchers had got away and would 
be able to warn the Pelagos in time. 

Meanwhile, more and more of our catchers were coming 
and joining us. Finally only two were missing. We dis- 
covered afterwards that they, too, had gotten away. 

By this time it was nearly dark. It never gets completely 
dark at that time of year but snow was beginning to fall 
heavily. We were still heading full speed into the ice, with 
whale catchers in front of us and alongside. Here was some- 
thing we were used to doing. The Germans would have 
trouble trying to follow us now. The ice and the heavy snow 
would give us our chance to escape. 

We carried on like this until two in the morning. Then 
we came on heavy ice and found it impossible to go any 
farther south. After a brief discussion, we headed for South 
Georgia. Five days later, we were there. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Navigation in small, fast vessels such as this one is something of an art. Speed and motion are quite different and time for consideration is short 
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Wartime Navigation in High Speed Boats Demands Special Care and Training 


By L. LUARD, Lieutenant Commander, R. N. 


AVIGATION is the science by which ships 
move from one place on the earth’s surface to 
another, and by which, either from observa- 
tions of terrestrial objects or celestial bodies, 
they can fix their positions. It is, in some ways, 
a science full of inexactitudes; it is also an art; 

it is developed by experience; and, like all experiences, it is 

full of paradoxes. 

The skilled mathematician, capable of chasing x and y 
beyond normal soundings, is not always a good navigator; 
the deep water man, at home with the Southern Cross and 
the Great Bear, is often unhappy in narrow waters; the 
coastal expert, master of tides and currents, looks with awe 
upon the mysteries of spherical triangles, the tricks and wiles 
of radio direction finding. 

Navigation, like everything else, has had its tempo in- 
creased. New ideas, new methods, new short. cuts have 
been devised to offset the steady increase in speed. It is an 
endless subject — endless in its scope and ramifications, 
though each improvement springs from the same funda- 
mentals. Once these are mastered, its open book can always 
be read. 

In this short article the new science of astro-navigation, 
developing space, is not touched upon. Instead, notes, based 
on personal experience in small fast ships, whose motion at 
sea often is so drastic as to prevent ruling courses on the 
chart, is the main theme. In ships of this type, the navigator 
must be prepared to use the simplest methods, working 
mainly not for the immediate moment but for the future; in 
other words, his navigation is largely predetermined. 

When the weather is calm, this may seem unnecessary, but 





‘ 
weather conditions change rapidly and these ships are sensi- 
tive to changes. An hour may see a glassy calm, with an 
unstained, translucent sea, be covered in flecks white as snow; 
then the ship; instead of skimming the waters to the deep; 
reverberating song of her exhaust, becomes fractious and 
short-tempered, whipping high sheets of spray, starting to 
force her way athwart the seas in jarring leaps, pounding 
heavily, and often smashing down on the crests in a series of 
hammer blows that threaten planks and frames. It is then 
that navigation, perhaps considered so easy, becomes a 
matter of considerable moment — often a nightmare unless 
it is largely predetermined. 

Space in these small ships is at a premium; the chart 
table is small, and Admiralty charts often have to be folded. 
In addition, spray percolating through crevices has an 
unhappy habit of dripping over the chart with the result 
that it soon becomes limp and sodden — other factors that 
increase working difficulties. 

Eye navigation solves many problems. But swept channels 
have to be made and held; their buoys, so easily seen in a 
calm sea, are now elusive specks in the small circle of the 
clearview screen often misted by spray. Speed through the 
water, if estimated by engine revolutions, is no longer 
reliable, and the log, whether trailing or vertical, may be- 
come untrustworthy. The course steered, with a compass 
oscillating to the incessant pounding, becomes uncertain; 
and the course and speed made good, the whole crux of the 
matter, are variables determined mainly by conjecture. 

In these conditions, all navigators, however skilled, often 
find themselves in the throes of doubt; speed is too great, 
the motion too erratic, the time too brief for concentrated 
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index card. As soon as the speed made good is established, the time due 
at the next position is calculated and filled in. Note that, in this case, the 
“Time Taken” gradually increases, indicating a decreasing tidal drift 


thought. Decisions must be made, often in a matter of 
seconds, and instinct, born of previous experience, is some- 
times the best resort. 

Perhaps the first object for which to aim is the elimination 
of deviation. An error-free compass is a godsend in more 
ways than one since the correction of courses and bearings 
subject to large deviations, especially when mental processes 
are strained, is too easily made the wrong way, with the 
result that confusion becomes worse confounded. 

Speed is also a problem. A speed-revolution table is always 
available, holding good in calm weather when the underbody is 
clean, and being used in conjunction with the log. But, when 
steaming against or running with a heavy sea, it becomes 
unreliable. In these conditions the log, whose percentage 
errors should be known at various speeds, should have due 
allowance made for its vagaries. 

When the ship is running before a heavy sea, the log 
always tends to underregister, the amount depending upon 
the distances the rotor is thrown forward by the crests, or by 
the period of time the impeller of a vertical model is working 
in breaking crest and traveling forward. It overregisters 
when the ship is steaming against a head sea; this is the 
result of the same causes working contrariwise and increasing 
the true speed of rotor or impeller. These allowances are 
peculiar to each ship, being dependent upon hull form, 
position of rotor and impeller in relation to the hull, and the 
relationship of both to the speed of the ship and the state of 
the sea. They can be gauged only from knowledge born of 
long experience. 

Speed made good, as opposed to speed through the water, 
also depends upon the set and drift of the tidal stream, 
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The effect of a current. Course steered, east; speed, 28 knots; log speed, 

25 knots; speed made good, 30 knots; time, “A” to “B,” 16 minutes; 

log reading at ‘‘B,”’ 6.66; log error, 12 per cent under registering; ac- 
tual log distance ‘‘A” to ““C”’ for plotting, 7.466 miles 


another factor which, estimated from tidal stream charts, 
is subject to the vagaries of the weather. A prolonged 
westerly wind, for instance, increases the drift of the east- 
running stream and decreases that of its west-running 
brother until a balance is struck. Again, experience is the 
only guide. 

The course made good — apart from the set of the tidal 
stream and the correct knowledge and application of 
deviation — depends greatly upon good helmsmanship, the 
inevitable yaw to windward in a quartering sea being 
corrected by letting the ship pay off an equal amount to 
leeward. Against this, the ship, with little grip in the water, 
is more prone to surface drift and to the scend of the seas, 
with the result that the amount she is set bodily to leeward 
often tends to counteract inadequate allowance for the yaw 
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to windward. Again, experience is the only guide, helped by 
knowledge of each helmsman’s idiosyncrasies. 

All these factors reveal the variables at work. Nothing is 
certain, the uncertainties increasing rapidly as the weather 
worsens. But against these uncertainties can be placed the 
great asset of speed, with consequent reduction in time 
taken to travel between fixed points and, therefore, resulting 
decrease in the time through which errors can operate. 

To keep these uncertainties distinct and apart from the 
routine work of navigation, so that they can be assessed 
independently, should be the first aim. This can be done by 
working out courses, distances and tidal sets and drifts in 
advance, tabulating them on a series of index cards clipped 
or pinned to the chart table. Index cards can also help in 
other ways. Challenges and replies can be tabulated, ready 

(Continued on page 59) 
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The use of transits (ranges) to fix position. Below, distances from the 
observer. At night, the coast usually seems closer than it really is; by 
day, objects seem more distant than they really are, especially in mist 
or haze, though sometimes, in bright sunlight, the opposite is the case 
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SHIPSHAPE ~ BUT NOT 


BRISTOL FASHION 


How One Innocent Did It “On the Cheap” 


By STANLEY GRAY 


process of getting a new boat. Sometimes, after two hours 

spent trying to clamp a rail corner that gapes an inch, 
I’m sure I never will have what you would call a boat. But 
she is new, and about the shape I asked for — not more than 
three inches off anywheres, no, sir! — and I’d never think of 
hurting the builder’s feelings by saying to him what I am 
about to say here. 

These will be frank words, brothers. With many of the 
better yards tied up with war orders, some of you may be 
tempted to go rough and ready, shipshape without the 
Bristol fashion. Here is what happened to me. It could 
happen to you. 

We'll call him Ole Bill. There are several hundreds of him 
tucked away in “backward” nooks from Nova Scotia to 
Florida. He is between sixty and ninety, has a jumping 
Adam’s apple, and can still cut a paper-thin shaving with 
an adze. His speech is a cozy dialect, full of loving talk 
about the boats which he has built for forty-five years. You 
can see sturdy samples still afloat. 

He will not snare you into hiring him. Until very near the 
end of your dealings with him, you will have the apologetic 
feeling that you are shamelessly exploiting a poor old fellow 
who just doesn’t know what the world of 1942 is all about. 
For he will vow to build you a hull — “‘nothin’ fancy now, 
but a good solid vessel, you kin fix ’er up to pleasure yore- 
self’? — scandalously cheap. 

My Ole Bill preferred to let me buy all the materials and 
pay him wages. Before I am.condemned as a babe unfit to 
buy a lollipop without supervision, let me explain the 
precautions I took. 

1. I got bids on all lumber and the sails, and made careful 
estimates of the cost of all other materials. With the luck of 
the ignorant, my estimates turned out to be pretty accurate. 

2. I spent four months of spare time (and that of a more 
skilful friend) making a scale model. I stuck close to the 
type that Ole Bill has followed ‘“‘man and boy for forty-five 
year, ye-es indeed-eh!”’ 

3. Since Ole Bill cannot read blue prints, I prepared a 
simplified set of drawings that a child could understand. 

4. I found my rigger and inspected some of his work. It 
was good. He gave me a price. It was low. 

5. Last (and I’m rather proud of this one) I waited over a 
year, sounding out Ole Bill (and conceiving great affection 
for him), looking at his work (all commercial boats, nat- 
urally), and getting five dozen opinions of his abilities and 
honesty (all favorable). 

Was there anything else I should have done? Maybe I 
should have bought a horse, or moved to some state where 
even drinking water is searce. . . . But you wouldn’t have, 
either, would you? And I’ll wager you would have been 
almost as cocky as I was... . 


| HAVE a new boat. Maybe I should say I am still in the 
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| sat and absorbed the warmch and listened to Ole Bill talk, 
meanwhile waiting to introduce the subject of an accounting 


Lord love a duck, who could believe it! All that boat for a 
thousand dollars! Why, if the old codger lives, I’ll order two 
more .. . sail’em to New York . . . money in it! 


After tedious days of visiting lumber yards, where Ole 
Bill always found some crony to gam with while I shivered 
in February damp, we got under way in early March. For 
three weeks I left Ole Bill alone; I lived a hundred miles 
from him and, at eight dollars a trip, I wanted to see sub- 
stantial accomplishment for my money. Then, just after 
dark on a rainy March day, I pulled into Ole Bill’s barnyard. 

In a few minutes I was warm and being fed and filled 
inside with an indescribable feeling of comfort. It was part 
pride in being the employer of this estimable old man, a 
patriarch in the circle of his family, part relief at feeling that 
everything was going to come out fine. I was spending more 
than I could afford, you see, even on a cheap boat, and I 
had known many anxious hours during those three weeks 
while the boat was being framed. But now I was content to 
sit and absorb the warmth and listen to Ole Bill as he talked 
endlessly of neighbors and stock and this and that. ; 

I can’t remember the exact moment when I decided that 
the air of that homy kitchen was filling with disquiet. But 
the ancient craftsman’s talk had been ebbing for some min- 
utes, and my cheer with it. I thought of a dozen openings. 

“How,” I finally blurted, ‘‘is the money holding out?”’ 

“Well, now, that ’ere keelson, fine as any tree I ever 
see .. .” and the old retainer edged into the accounting. 
Money is a harsh word in affairs of this kind. In the begin- 
ning, you are afraid it will offend Ole Bill. Towards the end, 
your feelings will be covered with a good tough callus. And 
so I listened gently, appreciatively, as the old man told his 
tale. ‘“‘Take hit altogether, couple of hunderd mought cover 
it,” he concludes. 

Not so bad, I thought. I could see a better stove than any 
I had ever planned for, resting on top of a sink of fabulous 
metal. Then, with his next words, I tried to hide my dismay. 
The ‘‘couple of hunderd,” it appeared, was not for future 
expenses, but for wages and odds and ends which I under- 
stood had been covered by my initial deposit. This scene was 
repeated a half dozen times in the next four months, always 
with the same rambling garrulity —- was it evasive? — in 
Ole Bill, always with mounting irritation in me. 

Enough of money. The final wages cost was more than 
fifty per cent higher than the estimate. 
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Ole Bill has a ramshackle shop and his yard is cluttered with odds and.ends of old boats and outworn gear of all sorts 


The next morning, after restraining the impulse to steal 
downstairs and, with a barn lantern, to go out and inspect 
the ship by myself, I saw the first fruits of Ole Bill’s work. 
He was no prouder than I as we went over the sturdy fram- 
ing, the massive bolts. ‘‘You could drop her off a moun- 
tain,” said-Ole Bill in the traditional phrase. 

Yes, you could. And yes, I nearly wished I could do it. 
That telltale ebb of talk had come again. I broke out my 
rule. Here and there, just about right. Then I put the rule 
to the oak transom — trifling three-inch stuff. 

“Hullo!” I said, ‘she’s six inches too deep!”’ 

“Yep, I was aimin’ to show ye that,” said Ole Bill. ‘‘The 
rise of that ’ere keelson, now. . . .”’ He was off again. ‘I jest 
wanted for to show ye what I’d done,” he said. ‘‘I can easy 
change her to suit yore fancy.” 

What you’ve done, I wanted to shout, is to ruin her! Suit 
my fancy, indeed! 

Did we change her to follow the model? No, brothers, we 
did not. You will discover early the insidious effect of the 
hourly wage. I found myself saying: ‘‘The wages to correct 
that transom would plank at least one side. Two and two 
are four, and one-fifty is . . .”” And so we let it go. Foolish? 
Extremely foolish. But that’s doing it on the cheap. 

The end of May saw a fairly complete hull. I went down to 
do what I had been looking forward to for weeks — spend my 
vacation at work on my ship. It was fun. I wouldn’t trade it 
for anything. But I discovered, among other disturbing 
facts, that Ole Bill had never heard of waterproof plywood 
and wouldn’t believe in it when he heard of it. He scornfully 
rejected the idea of fastening the bobstay plate in line with 
the bobstay. 

““”T would look like a dog tryin’ to climb a tree,’’ he said. 
We compromised and bisected the angle. A heavy blow is 
going to straighten that iron some day, and split my stem 
at the same time. 

Worst of all, I learned the secret of my vaulting wages bill. 
I had had chain plates made, good husky plates to fit the 
ship. The holes for turnbuckles were an eighth-inch too small. 

“Don’t ye think on such a thing,” Ole Bill warned when 
I suggested having the holes re-bored by the local black- 
smith. “He'll rob ye certain.”’ Ole Bill’s.son, it appeared, 
had a drill which would do. ‘‘I’m allus studyin’ to save for 
ye,” Ole Bill explained. We took the chain plates to the drill. 
The right size bit was missing. But not Ole Bill’s patience. 
He tinkered, pounded, and chewed two enlarged holes in 
two hours. Only then did he reluctantly agree to let the 


blacksmith in on his monopoly. For the other six holes, the 
blacksmith charged me twenty-five cents. 

A trivial incident, yes.‘ But it illustrates Ole Bill’s cardinal 
fault: He assumes that any job he can do for himself costs 
nothing. That is the way he runs his own farm. He is con- 
stantly trying to improvise on jobs that a man with the 
right tools could do at a third the cost. How many times 
have I heard Ole Bill say, as he started a drill down through, 
for example, two feet of cabin trunk side: ‘‘Effen this here 
bit goes straight, hit’ll be Ged’s will and not my doin’.”” A 
splendid personal: philosophy, but I would rather Ole Bill 
got a-new bit, or had better eyes, or — took the work to a 
mill where straight holes are bored without prayer. In my 
boat there are three or four dutchmen sticking out into the 
cabin to testify that Ole Bill did not invariably have divine 
guidance. 

I stayed with the boat until she was rigged, and that was 
two months behind a three months’ schedule, with five of us 
completing the work that two had agreed to do. I might 
have had a better boat if I had stayed away. I don’t know. 
But I had reached the point where my own clumsy labor 
represented a saving which I could not afford to pass up. 

Almost the worst defeat came in the rigging. My original 
rigger, hired months ahead of time, had left the vicinity for 


‘another job; I had to take the only man available, an en- 


thusiastic but incoherent old darky named Moon-eye. If I 
had simply hired him to turn the needed splices in wire, and 
had done the rest myself, I would have saved a lot of trouble 
which nothing but re-rigging will ever cure. 

One morning I had been to town to buy some screw eyes. 
(Ole Bill can never make up a list of what is needed for more 
than a day ahead.) I returned to see Moon-eye clinging to 
the mizzenmast head, trying to pull taut the spring stay 
which he had merely looped around the head of the main- 
mast. I stood aghast as he ordered his helper to lower away, 
then got himself hauled up the mainmast, unfastened the 
end of his wire, and at last came down with the length of his 
spring stay marked by scraps of twine. 

“What are you doing, Moon-eye?’”’ 

“‘Gittin’ de measure dat wiah, Cap’n.”’ 

“But it’s marked on the plan! Make it sixteen feet seven 
and I’ll take the responsibility,’ I ordered. 

“No suh! Ah cain’t rightly do dat, Cap’n. Ovah to Grims- 
by’s we allus done it like dis.” 

I saw the mulish look, the same look with which Ole Bill 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Captain Harold White fighting a losing battle with a broadbill estimated to have 
weighed 500 pounds. Even well offshore the waters off Montauk are often calm 


men TACKS BATTLE OF THE CENTURY 






Man vs. Fish — Eight Hours Fifty Minutes Fighting Time 


By S. KIP FARRINGTON, JR. 


trip of two and one-half hours by train or motor, 

lies the quaint old Village of Montauk. It is sur- 
rounded on three sides by water; at its doors are Gardiners 
Bay, Block Island Sound and the Atlantic Ocean. In the last 
fifteen years Montauk has gained a well-deserved reputation 
as the leading rod and reel sport fishing center on the North 
Atlantic Coast. 

From the tiny snapper and porgy to the mammoth Mako 
shark and the gigantic broadbill swordfish, the eastern end 
of Long Island has as fine sport to offer as almost any fishing 
center in the world, and for accessibility to the big cities of 
the East, it is unequaled. The season begins in April and ends 
in December. 

The first swordfish of the 1940 season, a small fish weigh- 
ing 196 pounds, was caught by the writer, on June 28th. 
The first swordfish of the season is always a thrilling catch, 
and Captain Carl Erickson, in whose Lillian I was fishing, 
was able to report the details of the fight to his friends from 
Montauk to East Hampton over his radio telephone. On 
July 5th, Hugo Rutherford, fishing from his own boat, 
Mako II, caught the largest swordfish of the season — a 
386-pounder. The following day, Mrs. Farrington, fishing 
with Mr. Rutherford, returned with a 298-pound fish, the 
largest a woman had ever caught on these famous grounds. 
George Needrie also boated a broadbill weighing 210 
pounds in Captain Erickson’s Lillian. 

The following week saw no more swordfish brought in and 
when I left the Montauk dock at 8:00 a.m., one morning, it 
certainly did not occur to me that I was to encounter the 
most extraordinary and the gamest fish that I had ever 
hooked or fought. The day was fine. A lady whose guest I 
was had a fine time catching school tuna, along with her 


C) 115 miles from the heart of New York City, a 





eight-year-old daughter and the small son of another friend. 
At two o’clock, Captain Harry Conklin called Captain 
Erickson on the radio telephone to tell him that Harold 
White, one of the unluckiest swordfishermen who ever lived, 
had hooked a broadbill that should weigh pretty close to 500 
pounds. We sent back our messages of good luck and re- 
doubled our own efforts to find one. A swordfish must be 
located on the surface as he cruises around slowly, his sickle- 
like dorsal fin and tail above the water, before a bait can be 
presented to him. 

At three o’clock, my hostess called Captain Erickson’s 
attention to something on the water almost a mile away. 
Even at that distance, Erickson’s experienced eye told him 
that it was a swordfish. We proceeded toward the fish and 
threw over a squid bait, which we presented five times. But 
the fish showed no interest so Erickson suggested that we 
put the line in the outrigger and see if a skipping bait would 
be more attractive. Dick Parrier, the mate, snapped the line 
in the clothespin and pulled it up to the outrigger tip. Erick- 
son then skilfully put the sun at our back and put the bait 
within twenty feet of the fish. 

Almost instantly the fish saw the bait and the great tail 
began to flip back and forth, faster and faster. Then, with 
a tremendous kick, down he went. As he made his move, I 
pulled the line out of the outrigger for I did not wish him to 
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The 316-pound broadbill’s 
dorsal fin — showing where 
the 8 hour 50 minute fish 
was hooked 
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A steamer passed within 100 feet of the boat during the height of the battle : 


strike the surface bait. Erickson pulled the clutches, I al- 
lowed my bait to sink, and the South American system was 
again put into effect. A good five minutes went by and still 
the fish hadn’t struck the bait. Then he finally smacked it. 
Instantly, I allowed the line, which I had been holding in 
my left hand, to run free, and the fish slowly ran out with 
about 150 feet. Then came the pause. So far, so good. He 
was acting as a swordfish should act when taking the bait. 
A minute elapsed. Suddenly, the ltne started, gathering 
momentum at every turn of the reel. A hundred feet — a 
hundred and fifty feet — went shooting off. I called to 
Erickson to gun the boat — I was going to strike the fish. 
Just as I threw on the drag, the fish started rolling on the 
surface and smashing the leader with his sword. It’s a great 
sight, but you have only one fleeting instant to see it, as 
you’re much too busy attempting to set the hook. 

The broadbill then started his run and it was a fast one. 
We hooked up and started right after him. Suddenly, with 
about 700 feet of line out, he doubled back and the next 
thing I knew he was swimming right alongside within a 
gaff’s length of the cockpit. Instantly, Erickson pulled the 
throttle wide and swung the wheel hard over, and we quickly 
got away from the fish. But not before I had gotten a good 
look at him and saw a piece of the squid bait flying like a 
white flag from alongside his dorsal fin. This, of course, told 
me that he must be foul-hooked in his dorsal fin, although 
this did not particularly worry me then as the fish did not 
look to weigh more than 350 pounds. I expected that he’d 
hoist a white flag before long. 

Fifteen minutes later, when the fight had settled down, a 
private boat came up, almost alongside, and wanted to know 
what kind of fish we had on. Was it a shark? No, we told him, 
it was a broadbill; even so, he insisted on circling us three 
times, almost running over the fish at every maneuver. I 
really think that if he had seen the fish he would have har- 
pooned it for he had a harpoon on his pulpit; (This nice little 
trick was pulled off Freeport last year.) 

Around four o’clock, a good-sized shark swam by and 
you should have seen that swordfish go after him! The shark 
lost no time getting out of the vicinity. Soon after five 
o’clock, the Alabaman, of the American-Hawaiian Line, 


passed us, and the officer on watch saluted Lillian with three 
blasts of his whistle. 

All this time the fish was swimming fast on a southwesterly 
course and we were following in hard reverse. Harry Conklin 
came alongside and while we were talking the Berkshire, of 
the Merchants and Miners Transportation Company, on 
her regular week-end cruise from Norfolk to Boston, passed 
within a hundred feet. My fish was about sixty feet from the 
boat when the ship went by. Had I not made it a habit always 
to fight fish close to the boat, where they should be fought, 
the swordfish most certainly would have been cut off. At 
six o’clock, Conklin went in. Just after he left, the broadbill 
started on a southeasterly, then a southwesterly course. At 
7:30, a large school of bonitas swam by and my fish started 
to feed on them. He evidently wanted some supper as I have 
no doubt that he had vomited everything that had been in 
his stomach. It was a great sight to watch him smash the 
bonitas just under and on the surface. 

This supper party over, I really began to fight my fish as 


hard as I would fight a big tuna. I decided that we would 


have to put a stop to this march out to sea and I attempted 
to plane the fish to the surface by running the boat ahead 
against him, with a heavy drag on the reel, then backing 
down on him, at the same time recovering all line that was 
lost. I hoped to get him up to the surface or at least on 
another course. Well, I succeeded in getting him on another 
course but not on the one I wanted. He allowed me to reel the 
end of the leader right up to the rod tip and then proceeded 
to swim at full speed towards the stern, the length of a 
fifteen-foot leader away. With the boat running at full 
speed, he held that same position for over thirty minutes. 
This was one of the most remarkable maneuvers I’ve known 
a fish to make. 

By this time, we were far out of sight of Montauk Light. 
At ten o’clock, after I had redoubled my efforts, the fish ap- 
peared to be changing course more often than he had earlier 
in the afternoon. We had only one flashlight on board, 
which we held on the line at intervals, not wishing to burn it 
out. At 11:00 o’clock, after several ships had passed uncom- 
fortably close to us, the fish really began to tire and started 

(Continued on page 66) 
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waee LCeCK PASSAGE 


Carrying Seven Feet Through the Inside Waterway Is a Mean Job 


By ROBERT BARRY 


WOULDN'T go so far as to say the trip was jinxed, 
because a 26-ton schooner drawing nearly 
seven feet has no business on the Inland 
Waterway. Nor has any kind of craft with- 
out good backing power. Nor is it wise to 
try to make a given distance in a given 
number of days, especially when the power plant is afflicted 
with multiple sclerosis. 

No, we in Story II had no business on the Intracoastal. 
But there wasn’t a Chinaman’s chance of going outside. We 
tried to get permission — in vain. I don’t suppose the Coast 
Guard really cared much whether a submarine sank us or 
not. But if, perchance, a U-boat should capture us (and 
what could we have done to prevent it?), what then? 

That was the hitch. The fuel oil on board wouldn’t have 
meant so much. But an American vessel, properly docu- 
mented, carrying military permits and all kinds of passes — 
that would have been quite a prize. Loaded with TNT, she 
could have been run into Charleston, or Norfolk, perhaps. 
You can imagine the rest. 

So we were confined to the Inland Waterway — a good 
1000 miles of it — with only three weeks of vacation time to 
get her up from Florida to Washington. And if groundings, 
fire, desertion, breakdown, fog, storm and shipwreck spell 
“jinx’’ — all right, then, we were jinxed. 

It all started when the mate (amateur) and I (also ama- 
teur) arrived at Titusville to join both the ship and the 
captain (professional). Once on board, it didn’t take me long 
to find out why the engine wouldn’t start. All three injector 
tips were blown off. And the next day it blew a gale from 
northwest. So, when finally we did start, we were four days 
late. Early afternoon the captain, in an excess of politeness, 
gave a passing boat much more channel than she needed and 
ran us aground on a falling tide. And it wasn’t till nightfall, 
when we tied up at Daytona, that I learned we had blown 
out all three injectors again. 

One thing I know now about a Diesel. When they're hot, 
the fact that the injector tips are blown off doesn’t make 
much difference. They keep on running anyway. But once 
they’re shut down for the night — and cooled off — they 
refuse to be started again. To start them up again the next 
morning requires at least one good injector. With an engine 
that keeps blowing tips, then, it’s easy to see how you can 
run out of spare injectors. So an idea born at Daytona was 
definitely confirmed at St. Augustine. The only way to keep 
on coming north was to run the engine all day, throttle her 
down at night, idle, then throttle her up again the next 
morning, thus keeping her running all the time. 

We arrived in due course at Thunderbolt, the clean-water 
end of Savannah, in the midst of a chilling, blinding, wind- 
driven rain. We found the yacht basin taken over by the 
Army and all available dock space by the newly shorebound 
shrimp fleet. And at that point the mate deserted. That left 
just two of us to carry on, but carry on we did, starting just 
after dawn the next morning with fresh fuel, fresh food and 
freshly-agreed-upon opinions of the mate. The channel was 
so shoal out of Thunderbolt, however, that we soon forgot 
the mate. The captain was at the wheel and I had to concen- 
trate on keeping him within the narrow confines of a 
stern range while praying at the same time that the mud 
under our keel and the northwest wind blowing straight 








down through the South Channel wouldn’t stop us altogether. 

We did finally win through, at the rate of barely half a 
knot, into the deep Savannah River. I was just saying a lit- 
tle prayer of thanks as I took over the wheel, when I began 
to smell smoke. I left the wheel long enough to take a quick 
look into the engine room, then called the captain to take the 
wheel again while I had a good look. And I looked none too 
soon. Even through the clouds of smoke that billowed up 
when I lifted off the engine hatch — even through eyes that 
were swimming with tears — it was easy to see that the 
forward end of the exhaust line and part of the engine bed 


. were on fire. In a few seconds, the flames would be blown 


aft into the Delco system, which was gasoline. 

Well, that called for a bit of quick action. The engine had 
to be shut off. The flames had to be put out. The schooner 
had to be kept off the banks. All at the same time. Besides 
which, we had to get a rag of sail on her to keep steerageway. 
We were all the way down to the Waving Girl’s house by the 
time we were ready to anchor. We couldn’t start the engine 
again — we didn’t dare. Nor could we tack back up the 
narrow river — not against that tide. All we could do was 
run up a distress signal and wait. 

. About three hours later, a little Army Engineers boat 
came alongside and offered to call the Coast Guard (again). 
As it turned out, even the Coast Guard, with a big heaven- 
knows-how-many-horse power engine, couldn’t tow us back 
up river. But the C.P.O. offered to take me up to arrange for a 
tug and, late that night, with special permission to run at 
night, we were docked alongside a repair yard float. That 
took four days in all — one day for the fire, three days for 
repairs — and four days plus three made seven altogether. 














Our schooner, a 50-foot auxiliary, in cruising trim 
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One week lost out of a maximum of three. Under the 
circumstances, it behooved me to do something clever. And 
I did. Or thought I did. I made a bargain with two shrimp 
fishermen to tow us on to Norfolk. 

Aside from the price, about which the shrimpers weren’t 
too enthusiastic, they were glad to get the job as they were 
no longer allowed to go out — not since two or three were 
caught and drained of their fuel by German subs. As for 
me, I was delighted. We could make it in a week under 
steady tow. From Norfolk on, to hell with the engine. From 
Norfolk on, we could sail ’er home. 

The one place we thought we might run into a little snag 
— because we hadn’t had time at the start for the shrimpers 
to get their military permits — was Charleston. We pressed 
on through the cuts, up the winding, tortuous, cedar creeks, 
on to the north at a good six knots, until finally, at dusk of 
the third day, we approached Southport, North Carolina. 

There, in the fading light, straight across the channel, 
lay a Coast Guard patrol boat. On the bow stood two men 
with Springfields at the ready. On the stern stood two men 
with Springfields at the ready. Amidships stood two men 
at the machine gun, ready. There was no word as the patrol 
boat drew alongside and the boarding party went to work. 
They looked over everything below, then came up again to 
demand the papers. There wasn’t even the pleasant smile 
that every yachtsman is used to when dealing with the 
Coast Guard. It was all very grim. And when papers are 
asked for these days, that means ship’s papers, military 
permits, identification cards, etc. 

In fact, “grim” is the only word that describes the occa- 
sion. It was really a little disconcerting, so much so that 
once it was over I tried to make a little pleasant small talk 
to relieve the strain. 

“Well,” I said, as jovially as I could, “you fellows cer- 
tainly gave us a going over.” 

Still there was no smile. The only reply was made by the 
surfman in charge. “Orders,” he said. ‘‘ We got to check up. 
I guess you don’t know, but up at the undertaker’s we got 
12 men lying dead inside — and 27 lying dead outside, 
because there ain’t room inside.’ It was part of the late 
winter tragedy that filled both Southport and Morehead 
City with tanker dead. 

So after that we could go on — to the dock. But it soon 
began to look as if that was as far as we were going at 
the moment. The shrimpers began to realize that I had made 


all too good a bargain—from my point of view. They. 
wanted more money. And I couldn’t quite come up to their 





After trying conclusions with a submarine net, there were many 
severe gashes in the schooner’s planking near the water line 
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definition of ‘‘more.’’ But if we failed to agree on an addi- 
tional sum, we could and did agree to call it quits. I had paid 
them half at the start, the other half to be paid at Norfolk. 
They, in turn, had brought me half way. So we called it 
quits. Which, of course, put an end to the pleasant little 
three-day vacation from worry. The next morning we either 
had to arrange for another tow or risk the engine again. 
The tow was not arranged and, to add to the general renewal 
of bad luck, fog closed in. 

Up to that point I had been under the impression that 
the worst was behind us. At least, as far as shoal and narrow 
channels went. But I was wrong. Without doubt, the route 
from Southport on is far and away the worst. Farther south, 
when you plow bottom, you plow soft mud. Farther north, 
for the most part, you might as well try to plow concrete. 
At any rate, along about ten o’clock, the fog thinned out 
enough to warrant risking a departure toward Wilmington, 
then over toward the beach where the long, straight cuts 
run within spittin’ distance of the Atlantic. And the ocean 
did spit — more fog, in sudden clouds. 

By dint of much eye strain and momentary good luck, 
we managed to cover a lot of miles. In fact, it began to look 
as if we’d make Swansboro by nightfall, especially when the 
afternoon sun seemed to burn away most of what was 
left of the fog. But there’s a particularly nasty little curlicue 
a few miles south of Swansboro. You have to make four sharp 
turns around a snaky course. Inevitably, some of the 
markers are down, because every other day somebody 
knocks ’em down. And — you guessed it— just as we 
reached the first turn, back came the fog! 

I had taken the precaution of making a snap check on the 
course before we got there. I figured that a fairly accurate 
course would give me a chance to swing the ship and pick 
up the next marker before we went far from mid-channel. 
And it worked. Naturally, I tried it on the second turn. 
And again it worked. On the third turn, it didn’t. The third 
turn was one of those damned abrupt little affairs where you 
have to swing your ship on her heel. But when I swung her 
this time, an island loomed up under our bow. I simply 
hadn’t swung sharply enough but I didn’t know that; 
I thought I had swung too far. So we took ground on the 
wrong side of the island. 

By that time, as you may imagine, we were getting good 
at making the best of bad luck as it came. It was nearly 
nightfall. So we figured we’d work her off, anchor fore and 
aft, and be in a good position to start out early in the 
morning. We could, we knew, make Morehead City now — 

provided the next day’s run 
was Clean. 

We got her off with little 
trouble, thanks to a rising tide. 
We even took encouragement 
from the information obtained 
from some small boys in a 
rowboat. It seems that two 
cruisers, one barge and a tug 

.also were aground. There was 
a lot of fun that night with 
five grounded skippers ringing 
their bells. But it was weird, 
too. At one point the captain 
and I, securely anchored fore 
and aft, would have sworn we 
were heading north. Yet the 
compass said we were heading 
south, which the next morn- 
ing’s sun proved we were. The 
sun likewise revealed the pres- 
ence of a grounded sugar boat, 
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On the railway, with her cutwater knocked askew and her sides scarred by the net. It was a wonder that she stayed afloat 


with two brand new tugs down from Norfolk to succor 
the barge. 

We got under way, with a good long whistle for the 
working tugs. As the miles went by, our spirits rose. There 
wasn’t a cloud in the sky. At Swansboro, we knew, the 
situation which had grounded us the night before occurs 
again, but we approached with confidence. In fact, I was 
so foolish as to approach at full speed. And, just as I did, 
fog blotted the earth and we went high and dry. Exactly 
three and one-half minutes after we took ground, the sun 
chased away every trace of the mist. 

But this time we were really stuck. The tide was going 
out and the best boat: the local fishermen had couldn’t get 
us off. Slowly but surely, we sank down in the mud — if 
that was what you could call the stuff. By the time the tide 
was altogether out, we were listing about 45°. But the 
Diesel still ran, without picking up filth, and the Bogue 
Sound Coast Guard said they’d be there that night just 
before the next tide brought high water back. But it was no 
use. They couldn’t budge us. They and the fishermen 
couldn’t budge us. It looked as if we were going to be there 
for the duration, at least. We set watches for the night. 
It started to rain. A cold wind came in out of the east. 
At the time I thought it was just about the most unpleasant 
night I had ever experienced — or ever would — but that 
goes to show how little a man knows. Nevertheless, when 
the next day’s high water effort failed, we were about four 
feet lower than a bedded clam. 

Just then, as I stood disconsolate on the deck, I saw two, 
then three, then five big Coast Guard patrol boats coming 
slowly into the Swansboro bends. I think I must have yelled 
without knowing it because the captain rushed up with half 
his face lathered. Here was our one and only salvation. Any 
one of these cutters could pull us off — if only they’d stop 
and have a try. 

I was a little embarrassed about hailing the first two, 
because they were busy signaling back and forth. No one 
was on deck on the third. But the fourth I hailed with 
everything I had. And the answer came over: ‘‘ Don’t get 
excited — we’ll be back!” 





To be sure, they had to go downstream a few hundred 
yards before they could even think of turning around and 
even then they had to back and fill like a truck turning in 
an alley. Finally one returned, most business-like, and began 
easing up to us with every possible caution, including, of 
course, the lead going. 

Then she went aground, almost hopelessly so, in spite of 
all the power she had. Fortunately, the other four cutters 
were standing by and one of them was able to pull her off. 
They tried again. This time they had their big cable around 
our bitts, moving us lurching, surely ahead. And again they 
took ground. And again they had to be pulled off. This 
time I was afraid they’d give it up as a bad job. After all, 
they had a war to fight. 

But they didn’t give up. A third patrol boat maneuvered 
into position to have her turn. And a good seaman-like job 
she did, too. With a creak and a strain and a lurch we were 
off — leaving our stern anchor for the local Guard to recover. 
The nervous tension had been so great that we went on down 
to Swansboro and dropped our bow anchor in the so-called 
harbor, there to heat a bowl of soup and wait for the lost 
anchor to be returned. Surely, we thought, we’d had enough 
trouble. Surely, if we were extra careful and ultra-cautious, 
we could make home without further trouble. But that’s 
only what we thought. 

We still had time to make Morehead that night and we 
started up circumspectly. Even the wind was fair, and I had 
the foresail set, just in case. Besides, it helped the engine. 
Then the engine went dead. The engine I had nursed so 
considerately — so long — simply choked up with white 
smoke, gasped a couple of asthmatic gasps, and strangled to 
death. 

All right, damn it, I’ll sail, I thought. The course was 
straight. The wind was fair. The day was clear. We had 
plenty of time. All right, damn it, I’ll sail, said I. Under 
sail, caution had to be redoubled. Leeway would be fatal 
along that narrow cut. It called for constant lining up of 
past and future markers to stay in mid-channel. Once that 
was done, however — and done constantly — the chances of 
grounding were small. If I kept lining things up with extra 
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care, I thought, I could afford to ignore the poles and stakes 
and whatnot that served as fishermen’s marks on the chan- 
nel sides. I grew confident. I even argued with the captain 
about whether we could sail through the Morehead City 
Bridge. 

And then we took ground again, hard and fast, this time, 
I could have sworn, in dead mid-channel. But closer inspec- 
tion showed me to be about eight feet wrong; what I had 
taken for a fisherman’s stake was a channel marker with 
the top knocked off. I should have been eight feet more 
to starboard. 

To be brief in the telling, I got the most powerful offshore 
party boat in Morehead to pull us off, and she only just 
about succeeded. When she did, she got us aground on the 
other side, for good measure. Finally, we both anchored in 
mid-channel for the night and went on in the morning. 

At that point I was licked. Nothing would do but a tow 
from there on. If I could get a good tow, by a man who 
knew the way, I still could make Washington by the night 
my vacation was over. Otherwise I could not. Besides, my 
patience was running out. 

It was arranged to start the next morning with a former 
towboat captain up ahead, a man who not only knew the 
way but actually had helped put in some of the brush stakes. 
Good, I thought, and we started off. We ran into more fog 
on the way but came through nicely. We ran into head winds 
and heavy seas in the Neuse River but came through as we 
should have. We hit no stumps in the Pungo. We ran all 
night, with wonderful success. But at dawn we took the 
ground again, this time in the brush-staked North Landing 
River. 

The only thing in that neighborhood powerful enough to 
pull us off was the buoy tender, and this, at the moment, 
was weighed down with 700 tons of nuns and cans — all on 
the bow. Could she unload them? Yes. Would she? she 
would. Some five hours later, she pulled us off. It was all 
quite embarrassing to the towboat skipper, if not to us, and 
from there on up to Norfolk he really made time. But instead 
of getting us in Saturday morning, or even Saturday noon, 
as promised, it was after five o’clock in the afternoon when 
we were boarded off the Navy Yard. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the captain and I had 
been taking two-hour tricks at the wheel for what seemed 
to be days, and therefore were somewhat groggy, we had set 
our hearts on going through that night. The wind was 
southwest, strong enough for the small craft warnings to 
be out, but that, we felt, was all to the good. What was all 
to the bad was the news we got. The boarding boat told us 
we couldn’t go through. Instead, we were told where to go 
for the night. 

“But we've got to get through,’ I protested. ‘‘We’ve got 
to get up to Washington tomorrow night. We don’t dare 
lose this wind while we have it fair.” 

Well, the Coast Guard officer couldn’t do anything about 
it. He had his instructions and he gave us ours. But there 
was nothing to stop me from trying to get special permission. 
So I proceeded to go to a great deal of trouble to get into 
far deeper trouble. I called over to the towboat. Instead of 
dropping us off at Hospital Point, I said, she’d better dock 
us at the oil barge off The Hague, so that I could get in touch 
with the Captain of the Port. Which she did. 

The port captain listened to my plea and finally agreed 
to give me the special flags without which we couldn’t pro- 
ceed up the bay at night. He said he would notify all the 
authorities along the way that we were coming through, and 
wouldn’t like being shot at. He would be able to get us 
through the submarine gates, normally closed at night, 
because they were expecting a small warship in from sea- 
ward. But... “Naturally,” said he, “all this depends 
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on whether you can get a tow. You couldn’t possibly 
maneuver properly out there under sail.” 

For a moment it looked as if we were licked, utterly, 
because I had no more money for tows. But we did finally 
wangle one — a Coast Guard Auxiliary boat with chrome- 
plated cleats. It would have been better if she’d had a good, 
stout pair of oak bitts. But no matter now. We were all set. 
And off we went. The wind was howling out of the southwest, 
bringing spats of cold rain, ripping the ends of the small 
craft warning flags, building up big seas over Hampton 
Roads. We knew the tide was flooding as we wallowed along, 
nearly running our cruiser down at times. But we didn’t 
know that the tide would split where the submarine nets are. 
I’d been used to sailing those waters when splits in the tide 
didn’t make much difference. 

It never occurred to us that the tide held any threat. We 
were too busy at the wheel, trying to keep off our cruiser’s 
heels, trying to keep a light on the flags, trying to keep up 
with every new hail that changed the plans we had prear- 
ranged. According to the original plan, our tow was to take 
us out through the gates, then bring us up into the wind and 
hold us there while the Navy okayed us, and we then made 
sail. But, when the time came, she couldn’t even get us up 
into the wind, let alone hold us there. First thing we knew, 
we were being cast off — even before the Navy had cleared 
us — long before we were well through the gates. 

No time to get in the towline now. Had to get sail on ’er, 
fast. Without sail, there could be no steerage way, of course, 
and without some semblance of steerage way, no control. It 
was nearly impossible to get that foresail up as we tried to 
heave to under our own bare poles. Yet I got it up, calling 
aft to the captain to bring her more into the wind till I set 
the forestays’]. Neither of us thought of the tide at the time. 
We were just carrying out a familiar maneuver, confident 
that the wind would be giving us the benefit of a seaward 
drift. 

A drift in that direction would have taken us further and 
further away from the nets. And this is just as good a time 
as any to tell you what these nets are like. They’re like the 
wickedest barbed wire fence you ever imagined, with a 
swarm of hornets thrown in for good measure. A seaward 
drift would have carried us clear without any doubt. But 
the tide was setting us straight for the nets, and the set of 
the tide was the stronger, by far. 

It was only the briefest moment before I saw, suddenly — 
creeping up off our port bow like an ancient sea serpent 
— the writhing line of pointed spikes. Again I called back 


' to the captain. We put the wheel hard up. We trimmed 


sheets and tried to jibe. But we might as well have been in 
the Sargasso Sea. We had no steerage way at all. 

The deadly nets crept up under our bow. And then we 
were in them. The first barb punched the first round hole. 
Then the nets seemed to enfold our whole port side, grinding, 
punching, slashing, crunching. Honest Oregon fir is no 
match for spikes. 

I don’t know how long the captain and I worked, trying 
with sure calm to maneuver her off. But it was evident soon 
enough that there was nothing we could do. The tide that 
had set us into the trap was obviously going to keep us there. 
Finally, the schooner was-almost encircled and the slow but 
certain destruction began. 

If ever I have the nightmare that goes with a fever of 104° 
it can’t be much worse than this was. And yet, for some rea- 
son or other, my mind stayed quite clear. The moment | 
accepted the disaster as inevitable, I calmly began to blow 
the horn. And I blew till the batteries began to run low, 
while the captain soaked towels in kerosene. Then came 
a strange moment of mental fog. We could see two vessels 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Another 173’ steel sub-chaser goes 
overboard, this one from the yard 
of the Luders Marine Construction 
Company. Left, one of the first of 
the new motor torpedo boats built 
by Higgins Industries, Inc., runs 
her builder’s trial trip. Center, 
Chris-Craft Corporation has built 
a number of these 60-footers for 
the Quartermaster’s Department of 
the Army. Below, four of Canada’s 
new 100’ sub-chasers in line 
abreast on the St. Lawrence River 
with a convoy in the background 
Note the depth bombs aft. These 
fast motor boats are called ‘‘Fair- 
miles” by the Canadians 
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THE PACTFRIC FOURTEEN-FOOT CLASS 
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The Pacific ‘‘Fourteen’”’ is a trim little packet 
designed by Wendell H. Calkins, of Balboa, 


California. Her principal dimensions are as 


follows: 

Length over all 14’ 0” 

Beam 4’ 84" 
\ Beam at chine 3’ 1134" 
i Sail area 120 sq. ft. 

Mast, truck to keel 21’ 

Freeboard at stem 1 ae 

Freeboard at transom rae 





By 








PETER V. H. SERRELL 








HE Pacific ‘‘ Fourteen” 
Wendell H. (“Skip”) Calkins, a young 
California naval architect and a member of 
the Balboa Yacht Club. She was designed 
to fill the needs of the club members who 

<— wanted the most boat, both in size and speed, 

that they could get for the small amount of money available. 
For construction material, resin-bonded marine plywood 
seemed the logical choice. Dorrance McClure, one of the 
local builders of small boats, had accumulated ample expe- 
rience in the use of this material in the building of over sixty 

Balboa Dinghies. These eight-foot one-design leeboard sail- 

ing prams had gained much popularity among the members 

by virtue of their lightness and adaptability as yacht tenders. 


is the brain child of 





They also sailed well but, because of their size, one’s racing — 


success in the class tended to be in proportion to one’s lack 
of weight. What was wanted was a class of small, sloop- 
rigged, centerboard boats for senior members, the boats to 
be somewhere between a Balboa Dinghy and a Star in size, 
and lighter, cheaper and easier to launch and haul out than 
a Snipe or a Comet. 

Hull form was, therefore, the remaining matter to be de- 
cided. ‘‘Skip’s”’ answer to the problem was a boat whose 
general proportions were those of a 14-foot International 
Dinghy but which strongly resembled the old but ever suc- 
cessful sharpie. The design he produced about the first of 
the year showed a boat which was to have high freeboard 
forward and low freeboard aft, with an almost plumb stem 
and plumb transom, was to be fairly beamy at the sheer and 
narrower at the chines, with a flat bottom forward merging 
into an are bottom at the transom. 

She was to be undecked, with a partner thwart, generous 
shelves, ’midship thwart, and a couple of frames to hold 
her in shape. Her rudder was to be outboard of the transom, 
and her pivoted, lever operated, centerboard was to be 
housed in a sealed trunk. She was to be 14’ 0” in length over 
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all; 4’ 814” beam at the sheer, and just under 4’ 0’’ beam at 
the chine. She was to have a flat, easy run in keeping with 
her light weight and great buoyancy. Her sail area was to be 
about 120 square feet in a mainsail and Genoa. The solid 
spars were to be slotted for the bolt rope of the main (the 
cleanest and cheapest sail track ever devised) and were to 
be guyed by a jibstay and two shrouds. 

This design looked so good that eight club members 
formed a syndicate to have the first boat built. ‘“Skip” 
supervised things as they progressed and the prototype was 
launched on February 15th of this year. Everyone who has 
sailed her has found remarkably little to criticize. She de- 
rives considerable stability from her flat bottom and hard 
chines; she works to windward with average or better suc- 
cess, and off the wind her light weight and flat run make her 
phenomenal. So far, the only boats of her size which have 
taken her measure are the conventional round-bilged 14- 
foot Internationals of which there are a couple at Newport 
Harbor. For a quarter of the price, almost everyone is 
willing to swallow his pride. 

Speaking of price, the boats built by McClure cost less 
than $200 apiece, finished. This figure includes spars and 
rigging but does not include sails. Working sails cost from 
$55.00 to $75.00 per suit, depending on the quality and on 
the reputation of the sailmaker. So far, we have not called for 
any bids on spinnakers but their cost should be in proportion. 

Seven more boats are being built and, as this is the limit 
of the builder’s materials on hand, that number looks like 
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Designed to furnish the most boat for the money, the Pacific ‘‘Four- 

teen” has the general proportions of a 14-foot International Dinghy 

and a strong resemblance to the perennial sharpie. Her sail plan is 
modern, with about 120 square feet of canvas in main and Genoa 





Under way, the new boat works to windward with considerable suc- 
cess while off the wind her light displacement and flat run allow her 
to develop phenomenal speed for a boat of her size 
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the limit of our class locally until priorities on plywood 
loosen up. However, most of the owners are enthusiastic 
Snipe and dinghy sailors, and competition should be good. 

The formation of the class and the writing of the restric- 
tions and rules are being done cautiously. Membership in the 
local fleet is being restricted to owners or co-owners who are 
members of yacht clubs recognized by the Southern Cali- 
fornia Yachting Association. On the basis of our experience 
with the prototype boat, we are making minor changes in the 
design before going ahead with the rest of the boats. Changes 
in the construction of the original boat to bring her within 
the rules are being paid for out of the Association dues; she 
will eventually be sold or raffled off to pay the syndicate for 
its investment. Some of the deviations from the original plan 
include the addition of fore-and-aft seats for the crew (op- 
tional), a small spinnaker, and some added framing. 

One of the class rules requires that the hull shall be 
planked on the Association’s form by the builder, or that a 
form measured and approved by the measuring committee be 
used. Some of the members are having their boats finished by 
the builder, others are taking the hulls home in various stages 
of construction to do the finishing themselves. Other rules 
include the requirements that corresponding spars on all 
boats be of identical material, length and shape; that but one 
suit of sails per year be allowed; and that obvious attempts 
at rule beating may be thrown out by a two-thirds majority 
of the measurement committee. Hardware and fittings, 
tastes in which differ so widely among small boat sailors, are 
left to the owner’s rugged individualism. The plans are 
shown with the simplest possible arrangement. The builder 
is authorized to proceed with a boat only after he is notified 
by the secretary of the Association that the owner has paid 
the necessary fees for the use of the plans and for member- 
ship in the Association. The plans are the property of the 
Association, a gift from Mr. Calkins. 

Additional information may be obtained by writing to the 
class secretary, Mrs. Wendell H. Calkins, P.O. Box 413, 
Balboa Island, California. 
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Ltt Or THE LONCBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


NE of my scouts who was on Long Island Sound 
C) last week reports that the sport of sailing is going 
pretty strong despite the hardships and depriva- 
tions of war. I’m glad to hear it, as I happen to be in a line 
of activity that is heavily concerned with power-driven 
craft of the sterner sort. And what do you suppose is the 
main topic of conversation of the officers aboard these 
motor boats? Wrong the first time and wrong the second. 
It’s the job in hand. I’ve heard no yearnings for the peaceful 
days that are past, although I do hear occasionally a wish 
for the happy days to come when the Germans and the dirty 
so-and-so’s have been put in their place. The boys who used 
to sail are the ones who handle the boats well — and that’s 
how I tell them from the lads who came into the Naval 
Reserve wrapped up in the magic folds of a college diploma. 
But you never could identify them from the matter of their 
conversation. 


Now about this job in hand. It’s an absorbing occupation, 
and no mistake. The boats are relatively small, and a good 
portion of any man’s effort is devoted to holding on. You’ve 
been sick working a sight in an ocean race? What a pleasure 
navigation was compared with decoding a message sent you 
in the dead of night! You’ve had to tie in a couple of reefs 
before heaving to and taking it easy? Now you keep on 
plugging into it, and you’re lucky if your tour of duty is 
not indefinitely extended by that message which you have 
just decoded. 


So these gallant lads — and in the qualities of gallantry 
no distinction may be made between those who followed the 
sea and those who chased the sheepskin — return from a 
tough grind, and when they come in to see me I ask them 
what kind of a trip they had. They say, ‘‘Not bad,” and 
that’s the whole of it, unless I ask what percentage of the 
crew was seasick and how many consecutive hours the C.O. 
conned his ship. If it’s evening when they make their report, 
we may adjourn for a bottle of beer. Here in quiet surround- 
ings should be the time to open up and say: “‘ Do you remem- 
ber in the ’32 race to Bermuda how.we sailed the starboard 
tack all the way?” Not a bit of it. No reminiscences. It’s: 
“The crew did pretty well at general quarters today. One 
minute and five seconds and all stations manned — tin 
hats, gas masks and what have you.” And more along that 
general line. All shop. No esthetics. 


I’ve been known in my time to write about the sport of 
yachting (which is easier to do than to talk about it because 
of one’s relative immunity from interruption) and in the 
normal scheme of things I had looked forward happily to 
continuing the motior. until senility set in. Never — or at 
least only rarely — did I write about anything that failed 
to interest me; and by the same token the things that inter- 
ested me I wrote about. That’s why there has been so much 
on this page about ocean racing, cruising, piloting, naviga- 
tion and little boats that go to windward. And, inversely, 
that’s why there has been little about the technicalities of 
design or construction or the art of cooking or the task of 


fishing. 


And now, in this war to exterminate the exterminators, 
I find myself engaged in a vocation as fascinating as my 
former avocation. It’s mine sweeping. It is an art which 
has at least the tense expectancy of the closing hours of an 
ocean race, and it engrosses my attention from early morning 
until late at night — and sometimes vice versa. But it is a 
closed book. So you can see the position I’m in, with the 
Old Man yelling for more yachting copy and Uncle Sam 


. whispering ‘‘ No talkee.”’ 


I can still spin a yarn now and again, even if I have to 
hark back to the last war to do so. A friend of mine swept 
the North Sea after that minor episode in the history of 
civilization. He didn’t do it entirely himself, you understand, 
but he was the first there and the last to leave when the 
job was done. And the Limies had said it couldn’t be done. 
. . . Well, this particular morning after they’d been circling 
all night around a dan buoy that they had planted to locate 
their position and keep them from drifting into an unswept 
area — this morning, y’understand, my friend was in his 
cabin having a cup of coffee when the crew were getting 
ready to recover the dan buoy. One hundred and twenty-five 
— no, one hundred and fifty fathoms of five-sixteenths wire 
on the buoy’s anchor. Long job. And suddenly . . . bam 
. . . the wire fouled a mine and she blew. Everything 
bounced up: chairs, tables, books, dishes, you know what 
I mean. Even the g.d. carpet. And there he sat on deck with 
a bump on his head and a cup of coffee in his hand — not 
a cup of coffee, y’understand, just the cup. The Java was 
all over him and was he a sight! . . . So my friend and I 

(Continued on page 67) 
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The long, easy and sea-kindly lines are reminiscent of the well-known Rhodes-designed ‘‘Tidal Wave” 


“HALCYON”—FOR BETTER DAYS TO COME 


By W. H. de FONTAINE 


F ALL the joys I have known in this vale of 
tears there are few that can equal the pure 
contentment that comes when reaching 
along in an able boat, with the wind a little 
forward of the beam and the lee rail down, 
the warm sun on my back and the spray 
flying. To complete my enjoyment, add to the picture my 
mate of these many years, a couple of congenial companions, 
and time — time to go off on a leisurely, ’longshore cruise 
with stops at all the old favorite ports: Lloyds, Port Jeff, 
the Thimbles, Essex, Block Island, all those lovely and hos- 
pitable harbors from Larchmont to Blue Hill Bay and 
beyond. 

All that is out for the duration, so let’s consider the boats 
we’ll build when those halcyon days come again. First, of 
course, you have to decide what you want. For me, the 
‘longshore cruising boat, sweetened with a dash of sailing 
dinghy. I want a boat in which four people can cruise in 
comfort for a month or more. She must be able to stay out 
and take it if she has to, and she must be shoal enough to go 
exploring the out of the way places where the deep fellows 
can never go. She will have no fancy fittings and little, if 
any, brightwork to make me a slave to a varnish brush. She 
will be small enough so that one man and his wife can handle 
her under all conditions, yet large enough to allow a certain 
amount of leg room. Her rig will be moderate and simple. 
She must have character and she must be a pleasure for any- 
one to look at. 

The drawings show a boat that meets all these require- 
ments. They are the distillation of years of thought, observa- 
tion and experience, knocking around in big boats and little 
ones; of comforts and discomforts; of leaky skylights and 
smoky stoves; of luxurious berths and white-coated stew- 
ards; of roaring seas, quiet, moonlit harbors, music and good 
companions. 

Everything in life is a compromise and this applies par- 








ticularly to boats. Now I dearly love to sail a lively boat, one 
that responds quickly to the merest touch on the tiller, one 
that will outpoint and outfoot anything of her size; but I 
also love to sail long courses in a steady ship that will, if 
wanted, steer herself. You can’t have everything, so you 
must choose. And I have arrived at that time of life where I 
like as much comfort as I can have when cruising. This 
demands room enough to move about in and space to stow 
lots of duffel. That means plenty of beam. As the little coves 
and inlets always beckon me with irresistible temptation, I 
also want shoal draft. In the rig, ease of handling is my first 
demand, and efficiency the second, so I have given my cruis- 
ing boat a jib-headed ketch rig, with a roller reefing gear on 
the main boom. There is also a gallows frame for the main, 
which will not only make lowering away easier, but will also 
provide the forward support for a canvas cockpit cover that, 
in stormy weather, will make the after deck into another 
room. This cover is one of my pet ideas. It will be flat on top, 
with battens to hold it out, and it will have curtains with 
transparent windows forward and on the sides. In the for- 
ward curtain, and at the gangway, there will be flaps, allow- 
ing people to go forward or to come aboard without having 
to crawl under it, like a kid at the circus. 

You may think from this that I have pretty well aban- 
doned all hope of speed but you are wrong, although one of 
my seagoing friends expressed my feelings, at least as far as 
cruising boats are concerned, when he said: ‘‘What’s your 


Generous beam for room 
and comfort, both on deck 
and below, and shallow 





draft to permit entrance to 
the smaller coves and inlets 
are desired by the author 
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STATION 5- LOOKING FORWARD 


STATION 6 - LOOKING AFT 


An athwartships stove and gallows frame for the main boom 
are luxuries which are not usually found in a 38-footer 


hurry? I’m where I want to be when I get aboard.” Well, I 
couldn’t be satisfied with a boat that wouldn’t sail so I 
turned back in my memory to an event that made a lasting 
impression on me. I think it was in ’31 or ’32 that I sailed in 
the Riverside Stratford Shoal race with Fred Gade in 
Mumsey. Perhaps some of you may remember that famous 
battle. Now, Mumsey was a slippery little lady, designed by 
“Old Nat” Herreshoff for his own use, and a wonder in 
light airs. Well, sir, we went out to the line at ten o’clock at 
night with just enough air to give us steerage way. We 
sailed all night in light airs to calm, Ed Payne and I fooling 
with a reaching jib all the time, trying to keep her moving. 
As the sun came up, we were off Old Field Point and there, 
slightly ahead and far to windward of us, was Tidal Wave 
with that old shellback Sam Wetherill at the tiller. Tidal 
Wave is a double-ender, ketch rigged and beamy. Her di- 
mensions, as I remember ’em, are: length over all 32’ 4”, 
water line 31’0’’, beam 11’0”, draft 4’9’. No racing machine, 
you will allow, but she was designed by Phil Rhodes. As I 
have worshipped at Rhodes’ shrine for as long as I can re- 
member, I made a couple of pilgrimages to Minneford’s 
yard during her building, to gaze and to admire. No, she 
never had that dash, that élan one associates with speed, but 
she had beautiful, sea kindly lines that bespoke an easily 
driven hull, and she looked able. 

For many years I have kept scrap books of the lines of 
boats that pleased me so, of course, I clipped the plans of 
Tidal Wave from my favorite yachting magazine (Advt.). 
What could be more natural than to follow in the footsteps 
of the ‘‘old master” when I came to lay down what I hoped 
to be my ideal small cruising boat? Her midship section is as 
like Tidal Wave’s as I could make it and her diagonals and 
water lines have the same characteristics, but I pulled her 
out just a little longer and gave her the bow of a Friendship 
sloop and a modified Friendship stern. 

To test these plans, I built and sailed a 34’ scale model 
of Halcyon. The model pointed well, appeared to make little 
leeway and, with sheets eased, footed fast, leaving a nice 
clean wake. In a breeze of about eight to ten knots, she did 
not put her rail under. 

For a clear deck, strength, economy in building, and room 
below decks, she has a raised deck amidships. This also 
makes possible carrying the 10’ Dyer sailing dink comfort- 
ably in chocks, which, by the way, are so designed that the 
boat will fit them either right side up or capsized. The dink 
can be got aboard by the main or the genoa halliard. 

Let’s start aft, where you come aboard, and look her over 
above and below. The gangway is to starboard, of course, 
and there will be a hinged section of rail at that point. You 
step onto what is almost a flush afterdeck, with no coaming 
to trip over and get in the way; a small and shallow cockpit, 
just deep enough to put your feet in with comfort. This is all 
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surrounded by a 10’ bulwark, surmounted by a 7”’ monkey 
rail, on turned stanchions, so that you feel secure against 
going overboard — a great comfort when at sea in foul 
weather, or at night. A deck of this kind gives an amazing 
impression of spaciousness. At the forward end of the after- 
deck will be a couple of low bo’sun’s lockers in which to stow 
spare lines and gear and act as steps up to the raised deck. 
The companionway is to starboard, so you won’t crack your 
head either on the mast or on the boom when you come on 
deck from below. Instead of the conventional hatch, you 
will find a little cuddy with a window forward and on each 
side, so that the skipper can take a look around in foul 
weather without going on deck. It would also be easy to rig a 
temporary steering wheel at this point so that the helmsman 
could sit in the companionway in bad going to keep warm 
and dry. 

A curse on all leaking skylights! ‘You won’t find one on 
this boat. Her deck amidships is quite clear, except for a 
hatch at its forward end, which will admit light and air into 
the galley and the forward cabin. The gallows frame for the 
main boom straddles the companionway; the boat, as I said, 
is to starboard when aboard. In bad going, temporary life- 
lines can be rigged between the main and mizzen shrouds or 
a low wire life line with stanchions could be rigged perma- 
nently if desired, without spoiling her looks. 

On the forward deck is a traveler for the jib sheet, a 
Simpson-Lawrence No. 505 winch and a couple of anchors — 
that’s all. This deck has a 9’”’ bulwark so the man who goes 
forward to handle the ground tackle won’t be in danger of 
going overboard — all bulwarks will be painted white on 
their inboard surfaces so that they can be seen in the dark. 
There is no need of an anchor davit as the hook can be 
swung aboard with the genoa halliard if you don’t feel strong 
enough to heave it in by main strength and nonsense. The 
anchor rode or chain will be led forward through a hawse 
pipe to a snatch block well out on the bowsprit. This block 
will be like those used by the lobstermen in hauling their 
pots, a galvanized iron gin block with a guard to keep the 
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The dinghy stows in chocks on the raised deck, there are no runners, 
and all sheets trim to travelers —two persons should be able to 
handle her easily under most conditions of wind and weather 
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Short ends and ample beam provide an abundance of usable space below 


line from jumping out. It will be hung under the bowsprit 
with a rope strop so that it can be removed when not in use. 
That about covers the deck arrangements. 

Let’s take a look aloft for a moment. The rig is simplicity 
itself. All sheets are on travelers so that you come about 
simply by putting your wheel over. There are no runners to 
bother with as the masts are permanently stayed. The hal- 
liards all lead to winches on the masts and the sheets all 
lead to the cockpit. There is a roller reefing gear on the main 
boom and a gallows frame if you have to lower away in a 
hurry. The sail plan needs little comment. There will be a 
row of reef points in the jib and two rows in the mizzen. She 
should handle comfortably in a blow under these two sails 
and should heave to and forereach slightly under a close 
reefed main, with her rudder lashed to windward. In light 
going (in anything but a dead beat), the big genoa can be 
set and will pull in fine style. A mizzen staysail could also be 
set on long courses. In boats of this type, when beating dead 
to windward in a steep chop, I’ve found that the only thing 
to do is to turn the motor over slowly to keep ’em going. 

As you go below, your first feeling is one of surprise at the 
amount of room that the raised deck allows; the long vista 
permitted by the absence of doors or curtains adds to this 
impression. At the foot of the companion ladder, to star- 
board, is a big hanging locker which drains into the bilge. 
Here you may hang your wet oilskins against the forward 
bulkhead; the after part has a rod on which shore clothes 
may be kept on coat hangers. This locker has a sliding door. 
To port is a fine big chart table with enough shelves over it 
to stow all your navigating equipment and drawers below 
for charts and tools. This table is 5’ 10’ long so that, by 
using an air mattress, an extra hand could sleep here. The 
after end is removable so that the engine can be got at 
readily for service. This also makes a good place to mix 
drinks and to do minor repair jobs. 

The bulkhead forward of the chart table is of 74’’ water- 
proof plywood and is arched overhead for strength and ap- 
pearance. It will be finished off with an oval mahogany bead- 
ing. The same treatment is given the bulkhead abaft the 
galley. Amidships are two standing berths with shelves over 
and drawers under them. Below the berths are a couple of 
seats, provided: with foam rubber cushions and with water 
tanks under. These tanks will hold about 35 gallons each 








and, being amidships, will not change the fore and aft trim 
as they are emptied. Seventy gallons of water will last four 
people about a week, so it won’t be necessary to be running in 
for water at frequent intervals. One drawer under each bunk 
is enough for personal stuff; the other can be used for food 
stowage. The cabin table is off center to provide ample pas- 
sageway; it will seat four with comfort. 

Next forward to starboard is the head. This, too, has a 
sliding door and there is a low step up to provide a level 
floor. There is a port for light and ventilation, of course. 
Ample locker room is provided and a mirror will be hung on 
the after bulkhead, under the electric light. 

To port is the galley which has one or two novel features. 
The ice box is in two connecting compartments; the upper 
one, holding the ice, has a copper pan which drains into a 
tank under the sink. This tank of water has its own pump at 
the galley sink; thus, melted ice is used for washing dishes, 
saving on fresh water. (I got this idea from Bill Lundgren, 
the old fox.) The other pump draws from the water tanks. 
As cold air tends to fall, I think the lower part of the ice box, 
which is below the dresser top, will keep food quite well and 
provide an unusual amount of space for a boat of this size. 
The sink is above the water line and drains overboard. 
Forward of the sink is a coal bunker which will hold a couple 
of hundred pounds and will empty through a trap under the 
stove. The stove lies athwartships so that the hot roast will 
not slide out on the floor if you take a look at it while you are 
under way. The other lockers and shelves in the galley are 
the conventional thing. An auxiliary alcohol stove will be 
carried for use in hot weather or for a quick pot of coffee. 

Forward of the head, to starboard, is a hanging locker for 
those in the forward cabin. It is wide enough to take coat 
hangers and will have room for shoes on the floor and hooks 
for hats above. The door swings out to a jamb on the bulk- 
head so that Mr. and Mrs. Forward can have a little privacy. 

The forward cabin is well ventilated, having two ports 
forward and one on each side as well as a hatch in the deck 
above. The latter can be kept open in almost any weather by 
the simple expedient of making a little tent to fit over it. 
This tent will be slung under the main boom, perhaps on a 
sail slide, and cleated down at its four corners to keep out the 
rain. The hatch can then be tipped up either forward or aft 


(Continued on page 66) 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 


AMPHIBIAN COMMAND WANTS 
EXPERIENCED SAILORS 


> The Engineer Amphibian Command, or- 
ganized recently by the Army to provide a 
skilled force of men for small boat operation, 
not as patrols but as a task force for the 
offense, is still recruiting officers and men for 
a rapidly growing fleet of troop and tank 
carrying barges and landing boats. 

Training of men in the art of boat handling 
and operation in war conditions has started 
and persons with real experience on the 
water and possessed of the ability to com- 
mand men are needed. Those who qualify 
will be sent to the training school and receive 
commissions as second or first lieutenants or 
captains. Men who know boat operation, 
boatbuilding and boat engines are especially 
desired. The plan was fully described in the 
July issue of YACHTING. 

Those interested must supply to Captain 
James W. Orme, Ur., Room 3112, War 
Department Building, 21st and Virginia 
Avenues, Washington, D. C., their name, age, 
education, civilian occupation and salary, 
civilian hobbies and experience. 

Colonel R. Salzman, a War Dep’t officer 


Skippers and crews who competed in the McMillan 
Trophy series, sailed off Oyster Bay 


from Washington in the personnel procure- 
ment service, will hold meetings in a number 
of cities throughout the country with district 
representatives of the U. S. Power Squad- 
rons, to tell of the importance and the needs 
of the Amphibian Command. The August 
dates are as follows: August 6th, Los An- 
geles; August 12th, Miami; August 17th, 
Wilmington, Delaware; August 20th, Roch- 
ester, New York; August 22nd, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania; August 25th, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut; August 27th, Boston. 
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Max C. Fleischmann’s motor yacht ‘‘Haida,”’ 

designed by John H. Wells, Inc., and built last 

year by Robert Jacob, Inc., being launched 
recently as the Navy’s ““PYC37” 


NEW YORK YACHT CLUB 
ANNUAL REGATTA 


> Oldest yacht club in the United States 
held its latest regatta (the ninety-first) when 
the New York Yacht Club sailed its annual 
race on June 27th, off Glen Cove. Due to 
war conditions and the fact that no large 
yachts owned by members are in commission 
this year, the event was but a shadow of the 
spectacle of former years, when the N.Y.Y.C. 
annual brought together the largest racing 
yachts in commission. 

Even the weather was unkind, and rain 
in the forenoon and lack of wind, which pre- 
vented some boats from reaching the starting 
line, kept the starters down to 30 sail. It 
was but a sporting gesture for the New York 
Yacht Club to schedule the race at all, for it 
is primarily a “big yacht” club and in this 
year’s race there was no boat big enough to 
qualify for the club’s official roster. But the 
International, Atlantic, “‘S”’ and Star classes 
turned out to race, with a few of the Coast- 
wise Cruisers and one division of the Handi- 
cap Class. 

The start was postponed for half an hour, 
due to lack of wind, but the breeze held once 
the fleet was away, and the short courses 
were all covered, although the boats were 
spread out at the finish, there being a half- 
hour spread between the first International, 
A. P. Davis’ Patricia, and the last. 

Finishes in other classes were equally 
strung out, with more than a quarter of an 
hour between Loomis’ Hound and the last 
Atlantic, and Iselin’s Ace, the Star winner, 
just as far ahead of the last Star. The sum- 
maries: 

Coastwise Cruiser Class: 1, Lucky Star, 
R. O. H. Hill; 2, Marrob 2nd, Mrs. M. E. 
Erskine; 3, Pluggy Ann, Carl Hildebrand. 

International Class: 1, Patricia, A. P. 
Davis; 2, Aileen, Cornelius Shields; 3, Al- 
berta, Albert Marx; 4, Maid of Honow, 
George Ratsey; 5, Frolic, Magnus Konow; 
6, Susan, R. A. Mosbacher; 7, Feather, J. L. 
Merrill; 8, Freya, J. K. Starkweather; 9, 
Mystic, Howard McMichael; 10, Peer Gynt, 
P. A. Lorentzen; Myth, George Esselborn, 
D.N.F. 


Sheila S. Irwin 
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Start of the Internationals at the N.Y.Y.C. regatta. “Myth” (14) and “‘Patricia’”’ (15) leading across the starting line. Below, aboard the committee boat of 
the N.Y.Y.C. at the club’s ninety-first annual regatta on June 27th. Left to right, Clinton H. Griffin (guest), Drake H. Sparkman, Alex Gest, Robert B. 







Handicap Class, 6th Division: Gadgette, 
J. E. Chayne; Pecusa, H.. C. Benjamin; 
Valkyrie, S. E. Kay. Corrected time: 
Gadgette, 2:54:55; Valkyrie, 3:17:12; Pecusa, 
3:19:28. 

Class 8: Nepenthe, H. L. Jamison. 

Atlantic Class: 1, Hound, Van Wyck 
Loomis; 2, Rumour, Mills Huster; 3, Mutiny, 
H. G. Seymour; 4, Sagola, G. R. Hinman; 5, 
Ajax, J. W. Meader; 6, Ariel Toy, H. L. 
Reichart, Jr. 

Star Class: 1, Ace JJ, Adrian Iselin, 2nd; 
2, Bolt, Romeyn Everdell; 3, Pasha, Allan 
Clark; 4, Armade, Arthur Deacon; 5, Jack 
Rabbit, Orsen MacPherson. 


“MELODY” WINS STAR CLASS 
CHALLENGE TROPHY 


> In spite of war conditions, a fleet of 
twenty-seven Star Class boats turned out 
for the five-day series off the Noroton (Conn.) 
Yacht Club between June 27th and July Ist, 
and Paul H. Smart’s Melody took the John 
Taylor Arms Perpetual Trophy after a hot 
fight throughout with Donald Coley’s Pole 
Star. The final point score was: Melody, 87; 
Pole Star, 84. Smart made a great showing 
in a fleet as large as twenty-seven boats, in 
taking two firsts and two seconds in the 
four races sailed. Pole Star won the third 
race and Stan Ogilvy’s Spirit took the opener. 

After a postponement of a day, due to 
lack of wind that kept the contestants drift- 
ing on the course for three hours trying to 
cover one leg, the breezes thereafter were in 
good strength and gave first class racing. For 
the third race, the wind held steady at 15 
knots out of the south. 

, After taking one first and two second places 
in three races, Smart went into the final with 
one point lead on Donald Coley, his closest 
competitor and the man he had to beat. 
Smart had Coley under him at the start 
and promptly tacked away clear of the fleet 
and of any possible jams. Melody’s greatest 
threat in this race was from Nutmeg, sailed 





Meyer and Commodore George E. Roosevelt 


by Smart’s son, Hilary, who led at the first 
and second marks. Just before the finish, 
Melody caught and passed Nutmeg, to take 
the race and the series. Coley brought Pole 
Star up to finish third. She was only three 
points behind on the series, as the tabulation 
following shows. D. B. Stewart’s Jinx was 
third with 72 points and O. C. Torrey, Jr., 
in Cygnet, fourth, two points behind. 

Final point score: Melody, 87; Pole Star, 
84; Jina, 72; Cygnet, 70; Nutmeg, 63; Flying 
Colors, 58; Flash Too, 47; Skylark, 45; Shear- 
water, 44; Good News, 41; Windward, 40; 
Pinte, 38; Shucks, J. H. White, 35; Priority, 
35; Minx, 34; Starboard Tack, 32; Ratsym, 
D. D. Smith, 32; Slywinz, 28; Spirit, C. S. 
Ogilvy, 24; Shadow, 23; Astrid, 22; Rhythm, 
F. E. Campbell, 15; Reckless, 13; Twinkle, 
R. B. Crane, 13; Zenith, 12; Boll Weevil, 
W. H. Wheeler, 3rd, 9; Lazy Bones, Mrs. L. 
Mills, 5. 





J. $. Y. TYSON 


> Motor boating lost one of its most promi- 
nent figures with the death, on June 26th, of 
James 8. Y. Tyson, of Chestnut Hill, Penn- 
sylvania. Long intensely interested in motor 
boat racing, Mr. Tyson was chairman of the 
racing commission of the American Power 
Boat Association at the time of his death. 
Previously, he had served the Association 
in many capacities, being best remembered, 
perhaps, for his work as,surveyor and in cal- 
culating and allotting the handicaps in the 
classical Albany to New York Outboard 
Marathon for a number of years. He was 
one of the most active and most competent 
officials in the whole field. 

He is survived by his widow and three 
children, two girls and a boy, all three being 
veteran outboard racing pilots. He will he 
sadly missed by all of the motor boat clan. 
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What the well dressed yachtswoman wore in 1896. Loie Fuller, adored by Parisians as “‘La Loie,’’ who charmed this coun- 
try and Europe with her famous butterfly dance, visits the water and goes for a “boat ride” with the bored looking dog 





RACING FOR THE MILLS TROPHY 


> A New York Y.C. 32,” Wilfred Gmei- 
ner’s Apache, won this coveted trophy for 
the second year in succession from a fleet of 
25 boats. The race was run by the Toledo 
Yacht Club and the course was from Toledo 
Light to Detroit River Light to Put-in-Bay 
and back to the start, a distance of about 65 
miles. Apache, hailing from the Detroit 
Yacht Club, not only won the Mills Trophy 
from a class of fast yachts but also captured 
the Governor Harmon Trophy for first in 
the racing-cruising division. In the race for 
the Mills Trophy, Charles E. Sorenson’s 
White Cloud, scratch boat, was second and 
George A. Naumann’s yawl Estrellita was 
third. Finishes in the contest for the Harmon 
Cup were in the same order. 

Duchess, Thomas L. Lott’s Week-Ender, 
took first in the Cruising Division and with it 
the Edward Ford Cup. Second place went to 
Wind Song, another Week-Ender, owned by 


Car] B. Seifert, of Toledo, with Melodie, third. 

In the Universal Division, the honors went 
to “Sixes” and “Eights.’’ Totem, a ‘“‘Six,”’ 
owned by C. J. Allan, of Port Clinton, was 
first; the Eight-Metre Pintail, Russell J. 
Pouliot, of Detroit, was the next in, while 
another Six-Metre, Don Wilson’s Question, 
took third. The Dwight Kelsey Memorial 
Bowl, for the first to cross the finish line, 
went to Pintail. 

The race was sailed in fine weather. 


DARTMOUTH WINS McMILLAN CUP 


> On June 25th, with but one race remain- 
ing to be sailed in the finals of the annual 
series for the McMillan Cup, championship 
emblem of intercollegiate big boat racing, 
Dartmouth, Harvard, Williams and Navy, 
skippered by Emil Mosbacher, David Noyes, 
Jr., John Fuller, and James Herring, respec- 
tively, stood within three points between 
first and last, with Princeton, Bill Trubee, 
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skipper, a little farther behind. The fifth and 
last race was sailed in Atlantics over the 
regular 6144-mile Scandinavian Gold Cup 
course off the entrance to Oyster Bay, in a 
clean breeze which almost made up for the 
lack of wind on the two days preceding. 

Princeton led the fleet on the first leg to 
windward. But, rounding the mark, first 
Dartmouth and then the others passed her 
as they slid downhill. At the start of the 
second beat, Dartmouth was still in the lead, 
covering Navy and Harvard. On the next 
tack, Williams threatened seriously, and for 
a time seemed to be ahead but, when the two 
boats had crossed the finish line, it was Dart- 
mouth which had won the last race from 
Williams by 35 seconds and gained the inter- 
collegiate championship for the second con- 
secutive year. It was, incidentally, Mos- 
bacher’s first win of the series, but the one 
which counted. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Amateur Pattern Making 


p Entirely aside from its usefulness, there is 
a thrill in seeing a creation of your mind and 
hand reproduced in the form of a casting. 
It really is a lot of fun to make a pattern 
for some part that you need, take it to the 
foundry and stand around and watch while 
the moulder, who is often an artist in his own 
way, deftly consigns your handiwork to the 
sand. Also, it is often a great time saver to 
make your own patterns. I remember once 
losing a rudder. It was a Herreshoff rudder 
and was not fitted with standard pintles. 
The yard at Bristol estimated it would take 
three weeks to make me a new one — this 
right at the beginning of the season, when I 
was most anxious to go sailing. I made a 
pattern, had bronze castings in a day and, 
two or three days later, the new rudder was 
completed and I was out sailing again. There 
is much to be said in favor of amateur pattern 
making as an economy measure. Often a 
fitting which would cost several dollars to 
buy can be made from a bronze casting that 
costs only a few cents. 

Before describing the art of simple pattern 
making, it will probably be helpful first to 
go over the process of ‘‘moulding”’ so that you 
will understand the problems involved. 

The device used by the moulder in making 
castings is called a “‘flask.’’ This consists of 
two cast iron frames, usually about 2’ by 
2' 6” and each one about 5” or 6” deep. The 
lower of these frames is called the “drag;”’ 
the upper one the “cope.’”’ The cope and 
drag are exactly alike except that one is 
fitted with guide pins which fit into holes 
drilled in the other. The moulder stands at a 
bench upon which he has placed a “moulding 
board,”’ which looks like an old-fashioned 
bread board. On this he places the drag 
with its bottom up. The patterns to be 
moulded are now placed on the moulding 
board with their flat sides down. Alongside 
the moulder’s bench is a bin of special mould- 
ing sand. From this bin the moulder takes 
large scoops of sand and fills up the drag, cov- 
ering the patterns and ramming down the 
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CROSS SECTIONS THROUGH A 
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sand firmly with a tool resembling an old 
wooden potato masher. When the drag is 
filled to overflowing and well rammed down, 
he takes a straight edge and, drawing it from 
end to end, wipes off all the excess sand. 

Taking another board exactly like the 
moulding board but called a “bottom board,”’ 
he places it over the newly finished surface. 
The whole unit, consisting of the two boards 
and the drag, the sand and patterns within, 
is now turned over carefully and the mould- 
ing board, which is now on top, is removed, 
exposing the patterns imbedded in the sand. 
It is at this point that the moulder intro- 
duces patterns such as the oarlock into the 
flask. A pattern like this, which cannot be 
laid flat upon the moulding board, as de- 
scribed above, has to be laid on the sand 
after the drag is turned over. The moulder, 
then, with the greatest care, will build up 
the sand to the center line (parting line) 
of the pattern. Next, a light coating of part- 
ing powder is shaken over sand and patterns 
to insure a clean parting. 

The cope is now placed in position, is filled 
with sand which is rammed down and 
smoothed off as described for the drag. The 
cope is now lifted carefully and laid on the 
bench with the parting line up, exposing the 
negatives of the patterns. A ‘‘draw pin,” 
somewhat resembling an oversized needle, 
is now driven firmly into the exposed surface 
of the pattern. Holding the upper end of the 
pin in one hand, the moulder strikes it 
smartly on its side in all directions, with a 
stick; the object is to loosen the pattern 
from the sand mould. When the pattern is 
loose, it is lifted or “drawn” out, care being 
taken not to disturb the impression. 

In the end of the flask are holes through 
which the molten metal will be poured. To 
these holes the moulder now carefully cuts 
channels connecting them with the various 
impressions left by the patterns. These chan- 
nels are called ‘‘sprues’”’ and the resulting 
excess metal will be cut off and remelted when 
the casting is finished. Small channels or 
vents’ are now made to appropriate points 
in each mould to allow the trapped air and 
gases to escape as the molten metal enters 
the mould. A blast of air is now directed over 
the surfaces of both sections of the flask to 
remove all loose sand. It is at this point that 
“cores” are introduced into the moulds. A 
core is a separate piece which is required 
where the resulting casting is to be hollow. 
It is made of sand and glue in a “core box” 
and is baked in a core oven until it is hard. 
This comes under advanced pattern making, 
however, and I am not going into that here. 

The flask, with its completed moulds, 
is now ready for final assembly. The cope is 
placed over the drag; the moulding board 
is put on top of the cope; the whole unit 


is clamped firmly together and stood on 
the floor with the sprue holes up, ready for the 
pouring. That, briefly, is a description of the 
process of ‘‘moulding.”’ 


(To be Continued) 
Gilguys Come in Handy 


> For those long days at sea when you are 
off for your summer’s cruise and want to keep 
idle hands busy, I suggest that they be set to 
making up gilguys. Unless you have been 
shipmates with these handy little gadgets, 
you have no idea how useful they can be. 
Fishermen use ’em lashed to shrouds and 
mast hoops, to hold coiled halliards and lifts 
off the wet deck, and always ready to run 
clear when needed. Just unbutton the toggle, 
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lay the coil on deck or cabin top, being care- 
ful to lay it right side up, and you will find it 
runs out smoothly if properly coiled in the 
first place. Below decks, a few of them se- 
cured to hooks up under the deck are mighty 
handy to hold spare lines, spinnaker sheets, 
etc. Two of them properly located will hold a 
large roll of charts (from which Heaven de- 
fend me!). The toggles may be whittled out 
of any piece of wood that comes to hand but, 
if you want to have a nice looking job, it is 
better to turn them out on a lathe before you 
go to sea. A couple of coats of varnish will 
dress em up no end and this can also be done 
at home. But I recommend that the rope 
work be done at sea, sitting in the lee of the 
cabin, with the warm sun on your back, and 
the sea squirting in through the scuppers now 
and then and wetting your bare feet. 


“Dope” for Whippings 


> Blow me down! what won’t they think of 
next? Here’s one from the great open spaces 
where men are men. This gem was culled from 
“Shore Leaf,’ the monthly bulletin of the 
Sequoyah Yacht Club, of Tulsa, Okla. Dick 
Hart, my ‘hearties, is the author; he says a 
new way to whip ropes ends is simply to dip 
them in airplane “dope” and, when it dries, 
dip ’em again. Dick says that the end is sup- 
posed to outlast the rope when treated this 
way. This should be good news to small boat 
sailors particularly, as it is not easy to put a 
satisfactory whipping on the small ropes they 
use, especially those that have to be rove 
through holes—the shroud lanyards on 
sailing dinks, for instance. 
HAM DE FONTAINE 
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EDITORIAL 


Need It Be “Too Little and Too Late’? 


E had occasion to mention on this page a couple of 

months back the fact that many of the smaller boat- 
building vards in the United States were not being utilized 
in the building programs of the Navy and Army. And the 
fact disturbed us, because, more than ever since December 
7th last, the armed services were needing boats in ever in- 
creasing quantity. Also, the builders themselves not only 
needed the work but were eager to help in war production 
and to do their bit in helping to win the war. Most of these 
yards could build good boats and the Army and Navy 
needed what they could build. So why didn’t they get to- 
gether? 

Well, it begins to look as if they might, particularly if a 
meeting of the owners of smaller yards, held in Washington 
early in July, bears fruit. At that meeting a National Boat 
Builders Association was formed (as detailed on another 
page in this issue) and through this body these boatbuilders 
made representation to the Navy Department as to what 
they could accomplish if given the chance. It was brought 
to the attention of those in authority that these smaller 
yards had a potential capacity of some 2000 to 2500 small 
hulls per month if certain standardized designs were agreed 
upon and authorized. Through regional directors or cen- 
tralized heads, the purchasing and paper work could be 
handled economically and with dispatch. 

With the intensification of submarine activity off our 
coasts, with sinkings outnumbering the launchings of new 
ships, and the Navy’s recent addition to the anti-submarine 
building program of existing types not yet in the building 
stage, it would seem that smaller anti-submarine craft that 
could be built quickly and in great numbers by yards not 
already engaged in other work, and using non-critical ma- 
terials and gasoline engines still available in good quantity, 
would have their value. While such small craft would nat- 
urally have certain definite limitations, they could have 
striking power, they could have great speed, they could 
have seakeeping ability to make their use alongshore of 
definite value, particularly if they were operated in great 
numbers. Just what type and design would be most useful 
is up to the Navy to decide; but that some effort should be 
made to meet a grave emergency with emergency methods. 
and to make use of boatbuilding facilities not now being used, 
is too obvious to need elaboration. Other nations have 
found small boats of certain types useful in modern sea war- 
fare. We might do worse than follow their example. 


“Where Victory Begins” 


The will to work, the desire to do all in one’s power to help 
in any way one can, the will to victory, is brought home to 
us every day through the efforts of the thousands of Ameri- 


cans, not all of them young and many well beyond the age 
of military service, to offer their services in the war effort in 
any capacity where they can be useful. Inquiries come to this 
office daily as to how one can be of greatest help, even at a 
great personal sacrifice. This spirit has been no better ex- 
emplified anywhere, to our minds, than in a little adver- 
tisement in the pages of the July issue of Yacutina. It 
reads: 


“‘Victory begins in the mind of the man who is accustomed 
to winning. It begins in youth, while the hand on sheet and 
tiller is still anxious for the starting gun. It begins in the 
skipper’s growing mastery of ship and sea. Victory begins in 
the peaceful havens and anchorages of America, where a 
man finds all that he fights for. Victory begins in self- 
sacrifice! Americans all over the world are taking action on 
that simple faith. At home, too, we Americans are staking 
everything on our conviction that Victory goes to him who 
gives the most.” 


Prepared by that friend of all yachtsmen, a marine hard- 
ware manufacturer, we believe that this message of Wilcox, 
Crittenden & Co., typifies the spirit of the great body of 
Americans, and especially of American yachtsmen and 
sailors. 


On Naval Duty 


One by one they leave us for sea duty! We refer, of course, 
to members of YAcHTING’s staff who, by their knowledge of 
the sea and ships and through their love of the sport of sail- 
ing, have helped us to make this magazine what it is. What- 
ever esteem it has achieved and whatever affection it has 
engendered in its readers, is due in large measure to them. 
Fred Gardiner, ‘ Alf’? Loomis, “Bob” Bavier, Jr., and now 
Rufus (Bud) Smith. The last named has recently been com- 
missioned lieutenant in the U. 8. Coast Guard. Through his 
wide knowledge of yachts and those who sail them, and his 
intimate acquaintance with the waters between the West 
Indies and Nova Scotia, he is at present helping in the or- 
ganization of the offshore patrol of the Atlantic Coast which 
the Coast Guard has in hand — along with all its other 
duties. 

That we miss them here, goes without saying. They are 
a “‘swell bunch.” It will be hard to fill their places ‘‘for the 
duration.’’ We’ll sign on enough crew to carry on “by the 
run,” and these and the old guard will carry on. We pledge 
ourselves to no let down in the standards or in the interest 
of the magazine. It will strive to keep alive the spirit of the 
sea and boats and, in addition, will reflect the activity of the 
war and of shipbuilding as these may touch yachtsmen and 
the boating industry. And, when it is all over and we return 
to the ways of peace, there will be berths waiting for those 
who have left to do their part in achieving victory. 
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The boat has a pleasing sheer and 
an easy sweep to the chine. The rig 
is modern, the ratio of luff to foot 
of the mainsail being nearly 2%: 1 









































HIS neat little centerboarder, to be known as the 

Intermountain One Design, is from the board of 
Henry A. Scheel, formerly of Provincetown, Mass., a 
Reserve Lieutenant now working in the Navy Depart- 
ment on design. The plans were made last year for a 
group in Salt Lake City and thereabouts. On Great 
Salt Lake, williwaws creep around the mountains sur- 
rounding the lake and strike in with considerable inten- 
sity so that an able boat is needed. The boat is light in 
weight and could be readily transported on a trailer 
so that she could be used on lakes and reservoirs. 

The principal dimensions of the new boat are: Length 


























Air tanks under the 
deck in wake of the 
cockpit assure flota- 
tion in case of a 


knockdown 


over all, 15’ 10”; length on the water line, 14’ 1”; 
beam, 6’ 0”; draft, with rudder and centerboard up, 
534’; with the board down, the draft is 3’ 0’’. The cen- 
terboard is of galvanized steel, with plenty of area; it is 
handled by a double-ended tackle so that one hauling 
part is always to windward. Waterproof plywood is 
used freely in the construction. Sail area is 100 square 
feet, 59.5 in the main and 40.5 in the overlapping jib. 

The lines are easy, with a sweet curve to the chine 
and a graceful sheer. She should be fast and dry and 
would make a fine day sailer. A class of these little 
boats would provide interesting racing. 
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“DERROQUET” 


HIS well-known yacht, which has made a 
better than average racing record as well ~ 
as serving as a fast cruiser for her owner, Rob- / 
ert H. Moore, of Huntington, L. I., is from | 
the boards of Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. ! 
She was built by Tom Knudsen at the yard { 
of Walter E. Abrams, at Huntington, and a ' 
material and workmanship are first class 
throughout. In general, her lines are much 
like those of the Voyager Class, whose model : 
was tested in the Stevens Institute tank at 
Hoboken. While taken from the same basic 
model, her lines were stretched out slightly 
and the keel was fined up somewhat to 
provide for the use of lead instead of the iron 
used in the Voyagers. 
Her principal dimensions are: Length over 
all, 46’ 11’’; length on the water line, 32’ 1’; 
beam, 10’ 11’’; draft, 6’ 9’. Her total meas- 
ured sail area is 932 square feet, of which 432 
square feet are in the fore triangle and 500 in 
the main. There is a complete suit of light { 
and storm canvas. The auxiliary motor, lo- / 
cated under the floor of the doghouse, is a 
Gray 4-22, with 2:1 reduction gear. A 60- / 
gallon gasoline tank is placed under the y 





cockpit floor, and water, to the extent of 
nearly 140 gallons, is carried under the cabin : Seema 
floor and under the extension transom berths Sse 
in the main cabin. > on 

Speaking of Perroquet’s large fore triangle, j 
her designer says: “The general layout of the / 
sail plan was largely suggested by the success of OIC 
of Blitzen but every effort was made to de- 
velop a rig which would be relatively simple / 
and practical instead of one that depended on / 
a large number of gadgets, special headstays, 
etc., as in the case of Blitzen. I think this : 
was successfully accomplished although my , ate . —= 
own personal preference is for a smaller fore cee on “ong nl 
triangle, whether the matter be considered Ea 
from a cruising or racing standpoint.” 

In view of the accommodations worked 
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into a boat of her water line length, she has 
considerable elbow room below deck. Sail plan and, below, accommodation plan of ‘‘Perroquet”’ 
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The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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WATERFRON® NEWS. 


By “BEACHCOMBER” 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


o., 


LEVELOMETER GIVES RUNNING 
ACCOUNT OF FUEL SUPPLY 


Any yachtsman knows that, where off- 
shore operations are concerned, constant and 
accurate knowledge of the contents of one’s 
fuel tanks is of prime concern. Sounding the 
tanks with a stick may suffice at the club 
float but outside, with a bobble of sea run- 
ning, this method is far from safe or effective. 

About three years ago, aware of the need 
for sensitive fuel level gauges in small craft, 
the Liquidometer Corporation, working in 
conjunction with engineers of one of the 
leading United States PT boatbuilders, de- 
veloped a dial type hydrostatic fuel level 
indicator, especially designed for small boat 





service. Knowledge of the considerable 
driving power and impact to which these 
boats are subjected led them to study the 
problem with special care. Tests have shown 
that stresses and strains on a PT boat in 
action, whether for instruments, engines or 
crew, may be comparable to those of a dive 
bomber coming out of its dive. Accordingly, 
no aspect of engineering could be overlooked. 

The result, known as the Type “L” 
Levelometer, combines the proven features 
of this firm’s aircraft fuel level indicators and 
a sturdy internal mechanism patterned after 
its marine and industrial liquid gauges. 
Essentially, the device consists of a neat 
panel-mounted dial which carries large lumi- 
nous graduations calibrated in gallons of 
fuel. To this is connected a bellows or air 
supply valve to which air pressure is trans- 
mitted from the companion unit within the 
tank. The only connection needed is 14” 
tubing from a small air chamber at the base 
of_a 34” pipe, inserted in the tank. As the 
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BOATS, ENGINES, 


tank is filled with liquid, air is trapped in the 
air chamber and compressed according to the 
liquid level or head. The pressure thus 
created causes the bellows at the dial indi- 
cator to expand and, in turn, actuate the 
pointer. No wires or mechanical relay equip- 
ment are necessary. 

Since the Type ‘‘L”’ Levelometer was orig- 
inally placed in production, it has been used 
by builders of mine sweepers, crash boats, 
mine layers, rescue boats and also in various 
yachts. Now that it has received its baptism 
of fire aboard America’s PT boats and come 
off victorious, there will doubtless be found 
many other uses for the Type ‘‘L”’ Level- 
ometer. 


TO CARRY ALL YOUR 
IDENTIFICATION 


Most active yacht owners this year find 
themselves with wads of identification cards, 
licenses, tax certificates, ration cards, etc., 
bulging their pockets. Yacutine decided to 
find a suitable container for these sundry yet 
necessary papers. 

In one of the Hoffritz Shops, known for 
cutlery and allied wares, in New York City, 
we found one good answer to the problem. 
The Seaman’s Pass Book, shown here, con- 
sists of a large leather envelope with snap 
flap which, closed, measures about 5” by 
7”. Inside the front cover is a leather 
pocket. Folded inside are eight double- 
faced, cellophane compartments which will 
accommodate every type of pass or identi- 
fication card you need, plus space for a 
photo or two of your boat. 

The book is put together so that any or 
all of the contents may be seen or removed 
in &@ moment — an important feature when 
your boat and the Coast Guard picket boat 
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are dancing around outside the breakwater. 
While the Pass Book cannot be said to be 
100 per cent waterproof, its construction is 
such that rain or spray would not be likely 
to get inside. 

The gadget may be secured from Hoffritz 
Shops, 331 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. The price is $1.50. Mail orders are 
accepted. 


INFORMATIVE NEW LITERATURE 
RECENTLY RECEIVED 


YACHTING calls attention to the following 
new booklets and catalogs which contain 
factual material of interest to all connected 
with the marine industry. 


Molded Weldwood for Watercraft and Aircraft. 
Flat waterproof plywood is now well known 
but the molding of plywood with synthetic 
resins into compound curves and shapes, as 
illustrated in this booklet, is quite new. 
Parts for aircraft, wing assemblies and the 
like, fuselages, nose pieces, tubing, ducts, 
ete., are now fabricated of lightweight, 
strong, molded plywood. This eight-page 
booklet shows numerous applications for 
boats, including wheelhouses for the Elco 
PT boats, 18’ hulls for Army boats, and 
suggests additional possibilities for this type 
of construction. Also included is a plywood 
designing table giving strength and stiffness 
factors for birch, mahogany, poplar or spruce 
plywoods in all available thicknesses. A copy 
may be secured by writing United States 
Plywood Corp., 616 West 46th Street, New 
York City. 


Pedrick Service Manual. This is a useful 
handbook (57 pages) for any shop handling 
the repair or reconditioning of engines. As 
stated in the preface, “All experienced 
mechanics know that the engines made in 
recent years have close tolerances. . 
Failures are just as likely to be caused by 
the things a mechanic fails to do as by the 
things he does wrongly.” This Pedrick 
Service Manual is intended to add to the 
mechanic’s knowledge, making his tools and 
instruments more useful, and help him turn 
out more successful piston ring installations. 
Dealing particularly with matters incident 
to taking down engines preparatory to re- 
placing rings, many worth-while suggestions 
are made and illustrated. There is a tabular 
guide to oversize ring sizes; also, numerous 
(Continued on page 82) 
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WHAT OUR: READERS SAY 


YOU CAN’T DOWN A SAILOR 


> Here is a letter to a reader of YAcHTING, Bennet Fisher, from another 
reader of the same magazine. It’s written by a sailor and a member of the 
hard driving crew of the cutter Jlex, belonging to the Royal Engineers. It 
is written from a German prison camp. But even a long period in such a 
place cannot down thoughts of boats and the sea, as the letter shows. You 
just can’t keep a sailor down. 


Dear Ben: 


> Very glad to hear from you and am very grateful indeed for your gener- 
osity about the parcels (food). I’ve seen them, as many chaps get them, 
and they are just the cat’s pyjamas. I’ve already got the advance notice 
for the first one and may expect it any time now. My wife and the infant 
are very happy in South Africa and I am glad I got them away there when 
I went to the Western Desert, as they are out of harm’s way. When this 
is over, which I hope and believe will be soon, I hope we can get together 
and have a sail. Nothing, I imagine, would be better fun than just two 
chaps and their wives in something about thirty feet on the water line for 
a cruise. For some reason or other, they (the Army) go on paying me for 
being here so, when the war’s over, for the first time since I was old enough 
to borrow sixpence I may have a credit balance at the bank. If I have, 
you’d better be careful as I shall probably take you at your word and land 
up on your doorstep wearing my best blue reefer coat with my sea boots in 
one hand and my wife in the other. 

Do send me photos of your boat. Is she the same one I saw a photo 
of in Yacutrna? Ken Wylie (Major K. N. Wylie), who shares a room 
with me here, is a keen ocean racer and knows some of the American boys. 
I think he knows the chaps who came over in Elizabeth McCaw and Alf 
Loomis of Yacutinc. He’s busy at the moment designing a yawl of 
thirty feet on the water line and keeps on fiddling with the accommoda- 
tions and chopping it up far too much into small boxes, which I laugh at, 
but we have a lot of fun. We’ve just agreed on the chart table and the galley 
tonight after a lot of arguing. 

Good luck to you all, we are expecting great things especially from 
your department. I hope you are busy! 

TEDDY 


(Edward F. Parker) 
Prison Camp Oflay, 


Germany 


Following is an excerpt from a letter from Mrs. Parker. 


> 1 have had such a nice letter from a chap who was with Teddy in Crete 
and managed to escape. He says: “In the blitz of Crete, he did absolutely 
splendidly and on the 50-mile withdrawal he personally supervised the 
blowing up of every bridge. 1 was again with him most of this time as my 
job was liaison officer to the general commanding. Had he wanted to, he 
and the 42nd Field Co. could no doubt have got off the island and have 
been safely in Egypt now but they were asking for volunteers to do the 
rear guard action on the last day and he took over the job. When we were 
captured, we had to walk 50 miles back over the mountains on practically 
no food. Teddy and I were together during this walk and a better com- 
panion we could not have found. I spent four days in the prison camp 
before we escaped and he had already got his Co. together and was laying 
in water to the camp. I can assure you that his qualities were quickly 
appreciated by the camp commandant and he was allowed almost complete 
freedom to get on with a lot of non-military work.” 


“Y. M.” CARRIES ON 


p> An American subscriber to the English ‘Yachting Monthly,” being 
much impressed by the regularity of its publication and the undiminished 
number of its advertisements during the previous twelve months, wrote a 
letter of congratulation to the editor. He received the following letter from 
the acting editor who has evidently been running the magazine practically 
single-handed — and doing a good job, too. 


> I am replying to your letter of October 14th addressed to Mr. Maurice 
Griffiths, as he has been serving with the R.N.V.R. since 1939 and has 
therefore, unfortunately, had no time to carry on his work for this maga- 
zine since the war started. 

But since you have been interested and kind enough to write to us, I 
think you may like to know how we are getting along. When we saw that 
war was inevitable, we decided to lessen the risks of being wiped out by air 
raids by moving Editorial and Accounts Departments to my home, some 


ten miles outside London. Almost as soon as the war started the Editor, 
Manager and his Assistant all went into the R.N.V.R., leaving myself to 
run Editorial single-handed (without even a typist) and with one gir] 
to look after the accounts and circulation side. 

Well, we have got along fairly happily, with one or two minor disturb- 
ances caused by delays from heavy air raids on London, but things might 
have been a thousand times worse. Now my girl, who is 25, is to be called 
up and I am trying to find someone sufficiently decrepit or aged to replace 
her. At the moment I am a “reserved occupation’”’ but, being 34 and sound 
in wind and limb, it seems quite likely that I shall be de-reserved before 
the war is done. Then I do not quite know who will carry on. 

Mr. Griffiths has been promoted Lieutenant Commander and has won 
himself a George Medal. Last week I saw him again for the first time for 
two years. We discussed our plans for Y.M. after the war and decided that 
we could see it out so long as the paper held out (we have been cut down to 
about 20 per cent) and I wasn’t called up. (I am a Red Cross Nurse in my 
out of office hours, so I am not really slacking.) 

Anyway, that’s how we are doing over here, and it’s nice to receive en- 
couraging letters like yours. 

KATHLEEN M. PALMER 


Acting Editor 


New Barnet, Hertsfordshire ips igs ig 


MANUAL OF CELESTIAL NAVIGATION 
By Arthur A. Ageton 


(D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., New York, $1.85) 


> “Ageton Scores Again’’ might well be the title for this new book of 
tables for solving the celestial triangle. That is, of course, if the practical 
scholars of the art of navigation felt they needed detective thriller titles 
to help sell their wares. This new work of Arthur A. Ageton, now risen to 
the rank of Commander and head of the navigation division of the de- 
partment of seamanship and navigation, U. 8S. Naval Academy, will 
certainly take its rightful place in the front rank of modern methods. It 
is not as novel and sensational as H.O. 214, which came out two or three 
years ago, but neither does it involve a separate bulky volume for every 
ten degrees of latitude. It stands out as the only book of tables which 
includes methods for working sights and plotting lines of position from 
both an assumed position and the dead reckoning position. 

Commander Ageton has devised. a new table to be used in connection 
with the single table which does the job in his well-known H.O. 211 method. 
The new table is Table I of the “Manual of Celestial Navigation” and 
the former table is Table II. Together they cover but 81 pages and can 
be used for all heavenly bodies and in all latitudes. 


> Without going into the derivation of the formula, the best description 
of the mechanics of the method is to say that it is worked much like 
Dreisenstok (H.O. 208). In both the “‘new Ageton’’ and Dreisenstok, the 


‘tables are entered four times and eight figures and functions are taken out. 


The number of additions and subtractions is likewise identical. Using the 
“old Ageton” (H.O. 211), the tables are entered seven times and nine 
functions are taken out. By utilizing a further short cut in the solution of 
the azimuth, the work can be reduced still further with merely an insig- 
nificant sacrifice in accuracy. In addition to providing lines of position, 
the method gives a quick solution for determining compass error, great 
circle course and distance, and reduction to the meridian. 

The “Manual of Celestial Navigation,” of course, can be utilized as the 
“old Ageton” by using Table II only. This may appeal to yachtsmen who 
work out their sights in a rolling, pitching small boat, starting with the 
dead reckoning position. This method permits the greater part of the 
work to be done wedged in a corner with pencil, paper, tables and Almanac, 
with only short intercepts to plot. With good sights and a reasonably ac- 
curate D.R. position, the plotting may sometimes be skipped entirely. 

There is no interpolation required in the “new Ageton” and Table I 
is arranged so that all data for the assumed latitude (the same for any 
number of sights taken at approximately the same time) are arranged on 
facing pages; this new method is undoubtedly faster and less conducive to 
error than all but H.O. 214. It will undoubtedly be extremely helpful in 
air navigation, a field of tremendous importance at this time, in which 
speed in working and plotting sights is a first essential. 

Disciples of George W. Mixter, ranking yachtsman navigator and author 
of the excellent “Primer of Navigation,” will be interested to know that 
Commander Ageton uses several of Mr. Mixter’s forms and sample 
sights for illustrative purposes. R.GS. 
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F The Coast Guard Reserve, enlisting former 
pleasure craft of every type and size has almost 
overnight become a well-organized arm of the 
nation’s defense. 
The steady throb of marine engines in coastal 
and inland waters everywhere is heard day and 
night—a serious and purposeful patrol system 
that means business. 
Champion Spark Plugs are playing their vital, 

f dependable part in these as well as many offensive 

, types of power boats, by keeping engines on the 

4 job, running efficiently and with economy and 

F dependability. 
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Check Your 


“REMOVABLE EQUIPMENT” 


Do you have all that is required . . . proper 
running and anchor lights, whistle or fog 
horn, bell, ample life preservers, fire extin- 
guishers? Today it’s your patriotic duty to be 
prepared with all of them. Don’t have a trip 
cut short by disaster or failure to pass muster. 
Check over your removable equipment or, 
better yet, request a Chubb inspection which 
covers these items as well as a multitude of 
others. It’s a free service which may open your 
eyes to faults which can be easily corrected. 
You need the benefit of Chubb & Son’s expe- 
rience in marine insurance and knowledge 
of Government regulations covering sailing. 


Consultations invited 


CHUBB & SON 


Managers of the Federal Insurance Company 
and Associated Companies 


90 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 


Represented by agents and brokers throughout the country 











YACHTING 
THE MOST FAMOUS PROTEST 


(Continued from page 24) 


Lord Dunraven, owner of Valkyrie, claimed, in writing, that Defender 
had not held a straight course, saying: ‘“‘She (Defender) then kept hard 
away, then luffed again and fouled Valkyrie. Neither vessel had sheets in,” 
Also, “‘ Defender was overtaking and had overlapped Valkyrie to leeward 
directly after clearing the steamer” (Yorktown, 600 yards from the com- 
mittee boat) ‘‘and was nearly abeam of her (Valkyrie) when the foul oc- 
curred. . . . I (Dunraven) submit that Defender broke Rules 7, 10, 14, 16 
of the New York Yacht Club Rules.” (He meant Sections 7, 10, 14, 16 of 
Rule XVI.) ‘She (Defender) was an overtaking vessel, an overlap existed 
long before she luffed.”’ 

Note that Dunraven made no protest but merely “submitted” his opin- 
ion that Defender had broken these rules. Section 7 was the rule on over- 
taking; Section 10, that on luffing; Section 14, that on room at a mark; and 
Section 16, that on obstruction to sea room. 

The Regatta Committee’s decision was as follows: 

Sept. 11, 1895, 

C. Oliver Iselin, Esq. 

Dear Sir: 

We acknowledge receipt of your letter of yesterday protesting Valkyrie. We 
have given the matter our careful consideration, and believe the foul occurred 
through a miscalculation of the distance between the two yachts at a critical 
moment. From our observation, confirm’ J by that of others who were in a good 
position to see all that occurred, we find Valkyrie, in contravention of Section 
11, of Racing Rule XVI, bore down upon Defender and fouled her by the swing 
of her main boom when luffing to straighten her course. We also consider that 
Defender left. Valkyrie sufficient room to windward to pass clear of the Com- 
mittee Boat. Your protest is, therefore, sustained. 

8. Nicoouas Kane 
(Signed) CuesteR GRIswoLp 
Irvine GRINNELL 
Regatta Committee 


Note that (1) Valkyrie was not disqualified though Defender’s protest 
was sustained. (2) Valkyrie had violated Section 11 of Rule XVI. This 
reads as follows: ‘‘A yacht shall not bear away out of her course so as to 
hinder another in passing to leeward.” (3) No mention is made of Sections 
7, 10, and 16 though committee’s observation on Valkyrie’s having suffi- 
cient room to clear the committee boat surely applied to Section 14. (4) 
There is no record in the Regatta Committee’s report of their having noti- 
fied Lord Dunraven that Valkyrie had been disqualified. This may have 
been the job of the America’s Cup Committee. 

The whole affair seems to have been bungled. It is doubtful if Valkyrie 
had violated Section 11. It all depends on why she bore away. If she did it, 
as seems unlikely, to hinder Defender in passing to leeward, she was guilty 
but, if she did it so as not to reach the starting line too soon (the probable 
reason), she did not violate Section 11 of Rule XVI. 

On the other hand,-if we assume that Defender was an overtaking boat, 
as Dunraven (perhaps correctly) claimed, then Valkyrie certainly violated 
Section 9 which states that when of two yachts one is obliged to keep clear 
the other shall not alter her course so as to involve risk of fouling. Certainly, 
the risk was imminent and Valkyrie should have sailed a straight course 
though by so doing she might have crossed the line ahead of gunfire. 
Therein she erred. 

As to the question of ‘buoy room,” the burden of proof was certainly 
on Defender. From photographs, it would seem that Defender was playing 
it pretty close. Certainly, Valkyrie did not have to hit the committee boat 
to prove her case. As for outside evidence, it is never of much value, as 
most racing yachtsmen well know. 

All in all, both yachts could, and should, have been disqualified and the 
race ordered resailed. The crux of the whole matter is that this was a case 
in which several racing rules applied and, in those days, as now, all of these 
rules carried equal precedence. 

The foul was certainly not deliberately caused by Valkyrie’s helmsman 
as she seemingly had the better position, provided she did not cross before 
gunfire. As to her main sheet being well off, her skipper had the right to 
trim it any way he saw fit. Also, the foul was caused by a last minute luff 
of Valkyrie, which seems good evidence that Valkyrie was trying to avoid a 
collision. Defender’s actions, on the other hand, were open to question. She 
had the poorer position, being astern and to leeward, her only hope being 
to force Valkyrie over the line too soon. This necessitated her pinning 
Valkyrie between herself and the committee boat. This was quite all right 
provided she allowed Valkyrie sufficient room to clear this mark of the 
course. This was, and will always be, a matter of opinion, with the burden 
of proof on Defender. Certainly, Valkyrie did not have a plethora of room. 
As the Regatta Committee reported, the foul occurred through a miscalcu- 
lation of the distance between the two yachts. Whose miscalculation they 
did not state. It. might have been Defender’s as much as that of Valkyrie. | 

The fact that Mr. Iselin more than once told Captain Haff to hold his 
course may be interpreted in two ways. (1) He was building up evidence n 
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case a foul occurred and (2) he was willing to risk a foul if necessary. This 
“evidence build-up,”’ one of Charlie Barr’s tricks, always carries much 
weight with race committees, as the writer has learned by sad experience. 
As Defender had had protest experiences with Charlie Barr that summer, 
her afterguard had, perhaps, learned a thing or two from him on how to 
win protests, as the writer did later on. It looks a bit premeditated and, 
though according to Hoyle, is not the way to win yacht races. This is not a 
criticism of Mr. Iselin, who, having won the protest, most generously of- 
fered to have the race resailed, but it is a criticism of a practice too com- 
mon then, and now, in yacht racing. After all, racing rules are made for 
yacht racing and not the converse; too complete evidence, therefore, 
should be looked at somewhat askance. 


Tux chief lesson to be learned from this sad affair is that, once a yacht 
has been protested, she should enter a counter protest instead of ‘‘submit- 
ting’’ evidence, which a Race Committee can ignore if it sees fit. A counter 
protest, moreover, has a psychological effect of great value. It calls atten- 
tion to the fact that there may be more than one side to the question. It 
is also an offensive action, not a defensive one, which improves a yacht’s 
standing in the matter. 

In Dunraven’s case, he did not know of the protest until after the finish 
of the race. Whether he would have been allowed to make a counter protest 
is unknown as, in 1895, as now, the racing rules say nothing on this ques- 
tion. They should be amended to permit counter protests when made 
within a designated period of time. 

In conclusion, this decision against Valkyrie led up to a lot of complica- 
tions, which resulted, finally, in Dunraven’s expulsion from the New York 
Yacht Club. But that is a story in itself. 
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but we couldn’t tell whether they had seen us and whether they were com- 
ing to the rescue. As it turned out later, the barge at one end of the gate 
had answered my blasts but, of course, being moored there, couldn’t 
move even an inch. And, being downwind, her answer was lost. 

They could and did send their boat over, but the boat couldn’t come any 
closer than 200 yards, lest the steel jaws spring and snap her up, too. Now 
and again great lights would blind us, so we knew that we were seen. 


Yet what could be done? We were sinking fast — or thought surely we 
must be — and no boat could get in to take us off. For one brief moment, 
we thought of jumping clear and trying to swim. But the tide that had done 
for the schooner would only sweep us back onto the spikes. Suddenly, at 
this point, a squall broke loose — a vicious little tempest within the storm 
— and for the first and possibly last time in our lives our hopes were raised 
by a 60-mile wind. It was the only thing that could possibly blow us free. 
It would take such a gale to overcome that tide. All other canvas being 
down, we cut away the lazyjacks to make a bonnet out of the main — and, 
slowly but surely, we were being blown clear. 


Nor much hope, but some. If a path could only be made for the rescue 
boat to get in! With a blazing towel, almost frantically waved, the captain 
tried to show the boat a safe course. 

Still they stood off; with the sudden abating of the squall, the tide in- 
evitably swept us back. Hope began to recede. There was one more ma- 
neuver. We could drop anchor — and did — but even that couldn’t hold us. 
It was back into the nets, back into disaster. And then our hope sputtered 
out and lay cold. 

There was only one thing left to do — launch the motor dinghy — an 
almost impossible task since the davits were on the port side against the 
nets and the skiff itself weighed more than 500 pounds. In fact, under 
normal circumstances, it’s a tough job for two men to handle that launch 
even with block and tackle. At a time like that, however, need lends 
strength. We chopped away the midship rigging, picked up the launch with 
anxious bare hands and got her over the starboard side. The captain rowed. 
My job was to bail. Conditions being what they were, we had to risk a land- 
ing on the weather side of the barge and we got aboard (I was hauled up 
feet first) as the seas smashed our small boat against the steel hull. 

Having left the schooner’s lights on, we could easily see that she was still 
afloat. For my part, I swallowed hard, took one last look and turned in, 
never expecting to see her again. But the next morning the skipper woke 
me up to tell me that a Navy tug had gone in on the ebb, slipped the anchor 
and hauled her in to the Operating Base. 

We didn’t make Washington. But we didn’t make the Pearly Gates, 
either. Nor did we lose our little ship, although we came pretty close. Yet 
even then the jinx was not quite through. Two days later, when the ship- 
yard people were towing her away from the Operating Base, some of her 
wounds opened up and she almost sank. They got her on the railway just 
in time. 
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SPEED NAVIGATION 


(Continued from page 30) 


at hand, with the time of change. Headlands and prominent marks on 
the coast can be listed in the order in which they are passed. Transits 
ranges] and lines of bearing — a navigator’s greatest allies in speed craft 
—can also be noted. For, however roughly a bearing be taken, it gives 
some guide to position; if properly selected, with the object not too far 
distant, it often serves, when transferred after a reasonable run, as a final 
jlot line. 

, However, transits are as superior to lines of bearing as lines of bearing 
are to guesswork, the test of their reliability being that the distance be- 
tween the two marks should be much greater than the distance of the ship 
from the nearer mark. Properly chosen — prominent objects should be 
selected — with the lines ruled on the chart and continued to cut the ship’s 
track, they give the navigator, without any observation except noting 
when they come into line or are ‘‘on,”’ immediate lines of position. Used 
ahead and abeam, they are particularly valuable. When the course steered 
is different from the course made good, bearings and transits should be laid 
off with reference to the course steered, not to the course made good. 

A nautical slide rule and stop watch are also of great help. Speed by 
engine revolutions is, for instance, 24 knots, the ship running down a line 
of swept-channel buoys. From buoy A to buoy B is 2 miles; from B to C, 3 
miles; from C' to X, the turning point, 5 miles. A fair tidal stream is making 
but the drift is unknown. (See Index Card, page 30.) 

With 24 set against 60 on the slide rule, the time to run 2 miles is 5 
minutes. The stop watch is started as buoy A is abeam, and the log reading 
is taken. Buoy B is made in 4 minutes 40 seconds, the log, which has an 
error of plus 5 per cent, showing 1.96 miles. Two miles set on the slide rule 
against 4 minutes 40 seconds gives a speed made good of 25.7 knots and 
represents, therefore, a tidal stream drift of 1.7 knots. The speed through 
the water by log — 1.96 miles in 4 minutes 40 seconds — set on the slide 
rule gives 25.2 knots, which, decreased by 5 per cent, is almost 24 knots — 
a good check on log error and engine revolution speed. 


Kxow1ne the speed made good, 25.7 knots, the navigator now works out 
the time the ship should be at buoy C, 7 minutes. He double checks this by 
working out the log reading, too, which he can do either by multiplying 
1.96 by 34 or working on the slide rule the distance to be logged at 25.2 
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knots for 7 minutes, 2.94 miles in each case. The time to alter course and 
the log reading for this alteration can then be filled in on the appropriate 
index card for buoy C, and the process carried ahead for the turning point, 
with the assurance that the ship cannot be far out. Times and log readings, 
predetermined in this way and constantly used, prove invaluable in misty 
weather or fog. As each mark, point, headland, transit or line of bearing 
is passed, it should be crossed off by ruling a line through the index card 
reference, a process that helps to eliminate errors. 

Some logs fitted in these ships show speed through the water without 
calculation, a number of flashes being timed by stop watch against a 
flash-time-speed table. This saves one step, the calculation of log speed; 
and the speed shown, whether right or wrong, is calibrated with the log 
distance run. Thus, if log speed shows 30 knots, the totalizator records a 
mile every 2 minutes. If the ship takes 30 minutes to span two points 12144 
miles apart, her speed made good is 25 knots, the log totalizator showing 
15 miles, the log reading for each alteration of course being worked out, as 
before, on the time taken at the speed made good (25 knots) to cover fixed 
distances, this time, then, being converted into log distance for a log 
speed of 30 knots. In the example given, if no tidal stream is setting, the 
log is overregistering by 5 knots in 30, or 214 miles in 15, an error of 16.67 
per cent. But, if the tidal stream were foul and running 5 knots, the log 
error would be nil. 

Log error should always be known. It is found by steaming over a 
measured mile in both directions, finding the speed on each lap, averaging 
them, then comparing this average speed with the speed found from the 
total distance logged on both laps in the total time. Thus, if the ship’s 
average speed was 26 knots, and the log speed showed 25 knots, the log 
error is 1 knot minus in 25, an error of 4 per cent. 

Knowledge of log error is essential to the navigator. When the weather 
is calm, it enables him to check engine revolution speeds, to estimate 
tidal drift when the stream is running with or against the ship, and simpli- 
fies the keeping of the dead reckoning. If he also knows the effect of varying 
conditions upon the log, the difficulty of maintaining a reasonably accurate 
position in bad weather is reduced. 

When setting courses across a strong tidal stream, a vector triangle 
calculator is of great help. With its aid, the chart need not be touched. 
The course to be steered, at the ship’s speed, to make good the desired 
course, and the speed made good are quickly found. If 8 miles have to be 
covered on the course made good, the speed made good being 30 knots, 
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then the time taken is 16 minutes. Knowing the log speed, the navigator 
calculates on the slide rule the distance to be run by log in 30 minutes, this 
reading giving the necessary double check. However, he must add or 
subtract the log error if he decides to plot the ship on the chart and, of 
course, lay off the set and drift of the current from the course steered anq 
distance run, a matter the vector triangle calculator makes unnecessary, 

Memorizing or tabulating distances at which buoys can be seen in calm 
weather, at which lighthouses are sighted in normal visibility, the aspects 
of the coast and of prominent headlands on the lines of bearing most used, 
and transit and clearing marks, apart from closing other ships by maip- 
taining a steady bearing, is also of great help. Furthermore, the distances 
at which the coast can be seen at night in various atmospheric conditions 
should also be noted, the land usually appearing to be closer than it really 
is, though sometimes the reverse is the case. 

Finally, navigation in these small, fast ships is, in itself, something of an 
art, an adaptation of basic principles to meet the needs of speed and the 
erratic motion born of speed, a rough and ready coérdination of eye and 
brain as opposed to the more complex methods demanded in big ships. 


DODGING A GERMAN RAIDER 


(Continued from page 28) 


After we had had a chance to collect our wits a bit, we started figuring 
out how the catchers Globe Otte and Thorarin had got away. The explana- 
tion proved to be this: 

At daybreak, the Globe Otte was on her way back to her factory ship, 
the Wegger, with two whales. They heard the manager call the boats, one 
by one, asking each boat to come in and deliver her catch, and then wait 
for orders in more detail. 

Gunner Kjelstrom, in the Globe Olte, found this a bit queer. When he 
was fairly near the Wegger, he began to reconnoiter; when he was cloge 
enough to see her through binoculars, he saw a third ship, besides the 
Wegger and the Solglimt. She was a vessel of around 12,000 tons and was 
armed with guns. 

Then Kjelstrom remembered that Evensen, the manager, had sounded 
queer over the radio, and that he had asked one of the catchers to come 
in with whales, a vessel which had reported that she had none. 

It was a tough situation. Kjelstrom knew that his boat, the Globe Otte, had 
certainly been seen by the raider. The raider must also have discovered 
the Thorarin, which was obeying orders and heading toward the factory, 
even though she had no whales. 

But Kjelstrom knew then what he was going to do. He let his whales go, 
and then he radioed the Wegger, about four o’clock in the morning: “Have 
sighted blue whale.” Then he changed his course, got under cover of an 
iceberg, and reported: “I’ve got the whale.” 

A little later he reported again: ‘‘Line caught in propeller, need help.” 

He radioed the Thorarin for help. The Thorarin set off innocently to 
give him aid and, when she came up, Kjelstrom explained what he had seen. 

His suspicions were confirmed when he heard a voice over the Wegger’s 
radio, speaking Norwegian all right but with a decided German accent. 

The two catchers then agreed to hunt for the Thorshammer, another of 
the catchers, and to warn her that they had heard her radio and knew 
what course to take. They gave their boats all the speed they had. They 
reached us on January 14th, about 7:30 in the evening. So far, so good! 
And good for Kjelstrom. He had done some fast thinking. 


Ayp on Sunday, the 19th, we were off South Georgia. Another catcher 
from the Wegger had arrived there, the Pol 7. She had been alongside the 
Wegger just before the German arrived, taking in fuel. That was’ between 
midnight and one o’clock on the morning of January 13th. The Solglimt 
was next to her. The night shift was having its luncheon hour. Pol 7 was 
just pulling out when a dark shadow appeared in front of the Wegger. A 
searchlight suddenly pierced the gloom. Perhaps they were looking for 8 
cannon on board the Wegger or the Solglimt. Then all lights were put on. 
The guns on board the raider were manned. Machine guns were directed 
against the crews on board the Wegger and the Solglimt. The only weapons 
they (the whalers) had to defend themselves with were flensing knives and 
they were not much use against machine guns and cannon. The raider 
pulled alongside the Wegger. The Wegger and the Solglimt were both 
taken by the Germans that morning. 

The boys on board the Pol 7 were shaken. This was terrible. They dis- 
cussed various means of escape. Should they try to ram the raider at full 
speed? It was soon agreed that this wouldn’t work, and that they would 
have to try to escape. With a minimum of speed and with the greatest 
caution, they drifted off. The Germans must not notice that the engine 
was working. In this manner they got a short distance away. Then § 
snow storm set in and it was full speed ahead right away with everything 
they had — the chance had to be taken. The searchlight from the raider 
crossed the stern once but, before the snow squall had passed, the catcher 
was so far away in the night that she could no longer be seen. 
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YACHTING 
SHIPSHAPE—BUT NOT BRISTOL FASHION 


(Continued from page 32) 


had balked me a hundred times. I gave up. The stay, when splices were 
turned in, was four inches too short. And the nearest piece of wire was a 
hundred miles away. I still have that stay, and a noticeable curve forward 
in my mizzenmast. But I’ll change it — when I’ve done a thousand things 
more pressing. 

My vacation was up. Finished or not, I had to get that vessel home. 
During the passage, the jib halliards slid to deck because the upper block 
had been secured to a flimsy staple; the centerboard jammed so that it had 
to be pushed down (it always will until I take it out and plane it). Other- 
wise the boat handled well enough. 

And then began the effort to turn a sow’s ear into a silk purse — an effort 
that has lasted seven months and will never be successful. The first big 
task was to putty the deck seams. These were of varying widths, some a 
good three-eighths of an inch, some hardly a hundredth. Ole Bill had neg- 
lected to plane the deck plank with an outgage so that the caulker had 
forced his own seams. Two of us spent three back-and-finger-stiffening 
weeks before we were ready to cover our mistakes with paint. My deck still 
leaks. I hope I find time to canvas it before it rots out. 


Oz Bill had neatly floored the entire cabin space, leaving only one small 
panel aft. I wanted panels at least on either side of the centerboard. In the 
process of making them, I tore half the planks to pieces. A two-inch nail 
that has been in wet oak for a month doesn’t come out easily. The resulting 
floor will have to be carpeted to hide the splintered edges of those planks. 

I have removed oak cleats to smooth them, tediously fashioned a cover- 
ing for an always-wet centerboard trunk, taken out stone ballast to scrub 
the dirt off it. That has been the dispiriting part, the doing over of work 
that could have been done right in the first place. And then there has been 
the mending job of smoothing up — but most readers will have done that 
sort of thing themselves. Within limits, it’s good for the soul. 

Brothers, for me this is the gospel: You can do it the rough and ready 
way, and get yourself a work boat at little more than a yacht of the same 
size would cost you in the used boat market. But — Ole Bill will not be 
able to give you better than an approximate copy of your model or plans, 
He will know just one way to put a ship together. You may discover too 
late that that one way cannot produce the deadrise you want, or the flare 
in topsides that stability may depend upon, or that graceful toss of sheer 
aft which you were so proud of. 

Ole Bill does not have the tools to produce even a fairly smooth job. 
Have you ever tried to take the ripple out of a rough oak plank with elbow 
grease? Fillers? Putty? Yes, they’ll do the trick, after a fashion. They’ve 
been doing it for me these ten months. 

Your ancient craftsman will resist to the death (yours, by interminable 
talk) any feature of design or construction that he has not at least seen. 
And what he has not seen in all his born days is plenty. You may think, 
from romantic accounts of disputes over such things, that long arguments 
amid the fragrance of pine shavings and tobacco juice are fun. They are — 
the first twenty. 

Ole Bill will be utterly unable to give you an honest estimate. He has 
never kept records. It would take him hours to “figger up”’ the cost of a 
boat he built as late as last spring, and then he would get it wrong. The 
slightest variation from his usual “model” will put him at sea. He will 
have, however, a watertight excuse for every delay — at hourly rates. For 
instance, he finds you a caulker. 

“Best man to it I ever see, and I talked him down to seventy-five cents 
an hour.” A canny wink. You feel very warm towards your friend and 
protector. 

“How long will it take him?”’ 

“‘Effen he cain’t cork her in ten hours, I’ll shoot the so-and-so.”’ 

The caulker takes forty hours, but is not shot. Ole Bill will have the 
same hazy notion of his own abilities. Some readers may not believe that 
an honest man who has been at the same trade for years can be unequal to 
laying out a day’s work and doing it in a day. Can’t he! 


A\wp now we come to a sore point indeed. Ole Bill is likely to have a bean 
patch, or a gang cutting over that back piece of pine. If you had two jobs, 
would you enjoy, on your own time, keeping a strict account of how many 
minutes a day you spent on each job? Ole Bill wouldn’t — and doesn’t. 
The result is suspicion. There are times when you could swear your builder 
is cheating you. Only in the joy of launching day (when Ole Bill will prob- 
ably, as an act of friendship, work free) will you forget this mistrust, and 
go back to your early certainty of his honesty. 

Yes, you can do it that way, and you’ll have a boat. You will also have an 
inferiority complex which will cause you to look anxiously, or defiantly (if 
you are that type), at the faces of passing yachtsmen. And you will have 4 
nice half-time job, healthy but heartbreaking, for a full year. 
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WALTER H. JOHNSON 
Member U.S.C.G. Auxiliary 


IDY 783 


Flotilla No. 1201, New York “JOYCE-E” 
An enthusiastic Richardson owner 26’ ee 


and an active Auxiliary man, Mr. 
Johnson is also a member of the 
Knickerbocker Yacht Club, Port 
Washington, Long Island, N. Y. 
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While Richardson is busy building fighting 
eraft for the Army, Navy and Coast Guard, 
hundreds of Richardson Cruiser owners are 
rallying under the Coast Guard and Auxil- 
iary flags for the common cause of victory. 
There is comfort in the knowledge that 
even when we built for peace and pleasure 
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only . . . we built well. The extra stam- 
ina and seaworthiness that is Richardson 
tradition stands America in good stead 
today. 








“JOLLY FUN” TURNS TO VACATION 
CRUISING 


(Continued from page 23) 


through the winding channel to an anchorage in Hadley’s Harbor; from 
outside, we could see her tall masts and sails weaving in and out between 
the tree tops. Soon after, we were anchored, too, and taking a swimming 
tour of the various boats in that gem of harbors. I have never known a 
friendlier sound than the whistle on the old steam launch which chugs 
around the harbor. The next day’s run to Monument Beach was easy, too. 
Good sailing up by the foundation for the new Clevelands Ledge 
Lighthouse, but it did kick up a bit off Wings Neck. The channel in 
to Monument Beach is a little confusing and there we had our only near- 
grounding. 


Tue attractions of field day and the boys’ camp were so great that we 
stayed two days — a mistake which, coupled with some bad weather, upset 
our home-going schedule somewhat. Our second week turned out to be the 
heavy weather week of the summer in these parts, with continuous heavy 
winds and three days of storm warnings. So westward bound was not as 
leisurely a trip but it was delightful just the same. First, a good day’s beat 
down to Cuttyhunk. Buzzards Bay gave us the “rugged sailing” that we 
had expected and Cuttyhunk seemed to be an informal rendezvous for our 
friends. This was luck as a northwest blow struck in that kept storm warn- 
Ings up for two days and forced us to stay in that friendly harbor. So there 
was much visiting around. 

Again a beat from Cuttyhunk on toward home, but it was fine sailing for 
4 while. Off Sakonnet Point, the afternoon southwester became a little 
heavy and I was glad the Jolly Fun had plenty of freeboard for her size; 
the.tops breaking off the waves got us well drenched in spite of oilers, but, 
still, no solid water came aboard. As the wind was getting heavier, Sakon- 
het Harbor seemed the best bet. Although Jolly Fun carried no storm jib, 
she still handled well under these circumstances with single reefed main, 
No jib, and engine running at low throttle. I had gas tanks rigged to feed at 
any angle — a great help. I was glad, too, of our husky and simple rig, for, 
with the rollers starting to break and the wind a bit heavy for us, it was 
reassuring to know that there was not a mess of lines to handle and nothing 





light to let go as we ‘watched for that smooth spot”’ to come about and 
pay off on the run for Sakonnet Harbor. 

Continued strong winds, predicted next day by our weather station and 
confirmed by the whitecaps on the Sakonnet River, determined us to go up 
around Aquidneck Island and down through Narragansett Bay (East 
Passage). I’m glad we did. First, because whitecaps following us up the 
Sakonnet River almost to Tiverton indicated that it must be mean out- 
side; second, because it was a beautiful trip. 

At mid-afternoon we decided to check in at Newport to consider the 
prospects for rounding Point Jude. Several larger yachts said it was rough, 
with poor visibility outside that morning. We got better encouragement at 
a gas dock and a phone call to Point Judith Coast Guard Station gave us the 
prediction of quite decent conditions (I have found a ten-cent phone call 
to a Coast Guard Station a good investment several times). Then a fine 
looking old gentleman, who had left his battered chair by the gas pump to 
look us over, said: “Listen, son, you got a pretty smart little craft there. 
You an’ your wife can sail, can’t you? Go on out ’round Point Jude; you’ll 
have a swell sail. I know conditions here; I was State fisheries inspector 
there for years.”’ Well, that was enough for us. We had just the grand sail 
he predicted although I did curse a big, black, almost invisible tank 
anchored awash in the easterly entrance to Point Judith Breakwater. 

Galilee, the little fishing village in from Point Judith Breakwater, is 
anything but a restful spot when it blows; I could not find holding ground, 
the small harbor was crowded, so several changes of anchorage broke up 
what was, at best, only a poor night’s sleep. 

Next day, Sunday, the last of our vacation presented a problem. We 
were still quite a way from home, too far to make it in one day’s run. But 
it worked out well, at that. Finish the cruise next week-end — that was 
the answer. So six miles up the river we went, to Wakefield, leaving Jolly 
Fun at Captain Hanson’s good yard. And it’s a nice trip up the river for 
anything of not over six feet draft. 

The following Saturday and Sunday gave us two splendid days of sailing 
back to Riverside. Making the run from Point Judith to the mouth of the 
Connecticut River on the first day gave us a long second day (about sixty 
miles). But good conditions helped. Combining the southwesterly with the 
engine running comfortably at moderate throttle, we had the benefit of the 
sails yet made better speed and pointed higher than with sail alone. We 
wound up the 360 miles in eleven actual sailing days, reaching the home 
anchorage on Sunday night in time to make the last evening club launch. 

A copy of our log shows an excellent average speed for a boat only 18 
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Remember this picture. Isn't 
this partly what we're fight- 
ing, for? 





Nor so 
long ago 
































Not, so; long ago we were building boats like this fine 30’ 
stock auxiliary, the ‘‘Visitor.”” We have watched them serve 
their skippers loyally and well. Now, if some of them are 
tugging restlessly at their moorings, or perhaps still under 
winter wraps for want of their crew, remember them. They 
are part of what we are fighting for. Palmer Scott boats, now 


as then, are built for Victory. 


Palmer Scont E Co, loc 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


























YACHTING 


feet on the water, cruising in average summer conditions, when the winds 
are usually light in the forenoon. For the 359 miles out and back, the 
average worked out at 3.96 nautical miles per hour. Which wasn’t so bad, 











Date Time Nautical 
August, 1941 Port to Port Hrs. Mins. Miles Knots 
3rd, Sunday Riverside Sachems Head 9 40 48 4.9% 
4th, Monday Sachems Head Stonington 8 10 39 4.86 
5th, Tuesday Stonington Newport 8 30 34 4.00 
6th, Wednesday Newport Cuttyhunk 7 a 26 «= 3.54 
7th, Thursday Cuttyhunk Hadley’s 5 14 2.80 

Harbor 

8th, Friday Hadley’s Monument 5 45 14 2.4 

Harbor Beach 
Outward Passage 44 25 175 3.94 
llth, Monday Monument Cuttyhunk 7 45 28 3.62 

Beach 

14th, Thursday Cuttyhunk Sakonnet 5 15 16 3.05 
15th, Friday Sakonnet Tiverton 2 15 10 4.45 
16th, Saturday Tiverton Gallilee 8 00 30) 3.7 
23rd, Saturday Point Judith § Saybrook’ 9 55 40 4.07 
24th, Sunday Saybrook Riverside 13 5 60 4.60 
Homeward passage 46 15 184 4.98 
Total 90 40 359 3.96 


BOAT BUILDERS ASSOCIATION FORMED 


For some time the sentiment that America needed a quantity of patrol 
boats, which could be quickly produced, to help combat the submarine 
menace off our coasts, had been growing and had been voiced by various 
members of the marine trade. There had been cases of individual boat- 
builders putting their ideas into actuality at their own expense. 

It was, therefore, logical that a meeting should be called to bring to- 
gether all those anxious to contribute to such a program. H. Paul Prigg, 
Miami boatbuilder, had for some time felt that, possibly, the facilities of 
America’s small boat yards were not being fully utilized. His opinion 
seemed confirmed in a nation-wide survey. Of 750 yards which received a 
questionnaire, 150 replied that their yards were doing neither private nor 
government work and that, on an average, their combined man power was 
76 per cent idle. Whereupon Mr. Prigg decided to invite all builders who 
were interested to meet for a discussion of the question of facilities and the 
availability of equipment, and to determine whether a national organiza- 
tion of small boatbuilders could benefit the war effort. 

On July second, in Washington, over fifty boatbuilders or their repre- 
sentatives from different parts of the country convened under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Prigg, who was later elected temporary head of the new 
National Boat Builders Association. Discussion was preceded by an infor- 
mal address by Senator Ellender, Chairman of the Senate Naval Affairs 
Committee, in which the gravity of the submarine attacks on our coastal 
shipping was brought out. He urged that everything possible be done to 
produce more coastal combat craft to assist the Navy in its duties. In his 
opinion, an association of small boatbuilders would be more valuable 


’ toward this end than each yard working separately. 


Among the speakers were George Gibbs, Sr., of Gibbs Gas Engine 
Company, Jacksonville; Walter Masterson, of “Boat & Equipment News”; 
A. W. Elliott, of American Bridge and Ferry Co.; Col. E. V. Knight; W. A. 
McAllister, of Miami; W. G. Williams, of Texas. The afternoon session 
was largely devoted to discussion of ways and means of producing small 
combat craft in quantity sufficient to harry the Axis undersea craft from 
our coasts. Mr. Prigg cited estimated productioh figures based on the re- 
turns received from his questionnaire which indicated a potential output 
of over 3000 small patrol craft per month from the combined yards queried. 

During the evening session, the National Boat Builders Association was 
officially formed. Regional directors are to be named to speak for their 
areas and, later, to prepare methods of negotiating contracts, arrange for 
mass buying of materials and parts, etc. 

The president of the Association and the eight-man Technical Committee 
met with Secretary of the Navy Knox, Under Secretary of the Navy J. V. 
Forrestal, and Rear Admirals H. E. Yarnell, Claude C. Bloch. It was 
agreed by the Navy that a trial small patrol boat be built at private ex- 
pense. This boat is to be tested under Navy supervision for possible use in 
the Navy’s coastwise submarine patrol. 

Membership in the National Boat Builders Association is open to all 
American yards in sympathy with the Association’s ideals. Manufacturers 
of engines, accessories or other marine products will be eligible for ass0- 
ciate membership in the Association. The dues are $10 annually. Com- 
munications should be addressed to: W. G. Williams, secretary and 
treasurer, National Boat Builders Association, Capitol Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 
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but ESSENTIAL 


Every day you read of another 
hero. He may have helped de- 


sent a Japanese warship to the 
bottom; but, nevertheless, he is a 
member of the United States 
Armed Forces. 








It is men such as the workers at 
Elizabeth City Shipyard who, in 
part, make possible the outstand- 
ing feats accomplished by the 
men in the Forces. Their service to 
America and that of the ships they 
build are not headline news. No 
one stops to sing their praise; but 
without them, our soldiers and 
sailors would not be able to carry 
on this fight for freedom. 






















stroy a German town; he may have | 
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TO 
THE FUTURE 


At the very start of this world conflict, yachts- 
men recognized the need for grim wartime 
adjustments in the boating field. And their 
immediate patriotic response has served as a 
shining example for all other sportsmen. 

Today we're in this fight to preserve that 
most priceless heritage—Democracy. Hopefully, 
we look ahead to the day when American 
Democracy will again open the seven seas for 
peacetime voyages. 

Boat owners will then benefit from the 
development of those new “Dependable” Fit- 
tings which we had designed for you just before 
we pitched in to do our share in the world’s 
greatest shipbuilding program. 
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Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc. 


10 South Main Street 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Established 1847 
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YACHTING 
MONTAUK’S BATTLE OF THE CENTURY 


(Continued from page 34) 


to circle. Erickson circled against him and we again tried planing. He then 
made two or three short rushes. 

At the stroke of midnight, the leader came out of the water. Ericksoy 
leaped down from the controls on the cabin roof and took the leader with 
his bare hands. There was no use in bothering with gloves or taking the gaf 
Dick handed him, as this great fish — the gamest and finest that I’d ever 
fought — was stone dead. But like almost all of his kind this swordfish 
had fought to a finish. Throwing off my harness, I jumped out of the chair, 
stuck the hook in the tail, and pulled it out of water. Just a safety first 
measure after a fight of eight hours and fifty minutes — the longest that 
had ever been successfully finished off Montauk. 

After lashing the fish alongside (we were too tired to pull him on board) 
and getting the cockpit cleaned up, it was about 12:30. We then started 
for the Montauk Yacht Club. 


The fish had been hooked about twelve miles south of Montauk Point 
and we estimated that we were now about twenty-seven miles to the 
southwestward. We ran over an hour before we sighted the light and ar. 
rived at the yacht club at 4:30, just twenty-four hours after Erickson, 
Parrier and I had gotten to bed the morning before. 

The tackle used was a 22-ounce Tycoon rod and 12-0 Vom Hofe reel, 
filled with 36-thread Ashaway line. All three of these necessary articles 
came through in their usual faultless fashion. 

The fish was hooked in the dorsal fin and reminded me of a dog on a leash, 
I had never fought any fish for more than three hours and forty minutes, 
and no swordfish over sixty-five minutes. I enjoyed the experience im- 
mensely; it made me feel as if I’d had three fights combined into one. 


“HALCYON”—FOR BETTER DAYS TO COME 


(Continued from page 45) 


as conditions demand. The opening will be provided with a grating to pre- 
vent accidents when the cover is off. This hatch also serves as a handy place 
to lower the ice by using a pair of tongs on the end of a lanyard; it further 
provides a means of escape in case of emergency. Over the two standing 
berths are small shelves for personal gear; below them are drawers and 
lockers. Abaft the mainmast is a little seat where one may sit down to put 
on his shoes; a small drawer is under it. Forward of the mast, below the 
bunks and right across the ship, is a sail bin, covered with a teak grating 
for proper ventilation. The mattresses are divided as shown in the plan s0 
that this bin can be got at without removing all the bedding. If one of your 
guests should bring aboard a suitcase — which heaven forbid — it can be 
stowed here. Forward of the sail bin is the chain locker into which two 
chain pipes lead from the deck, one for rope and one for chain. Overhead 
will be a Lundgren reel to carry the rope when dry. 

Under the deck beams of the raised deck there is 6’ 2’ headroom 
throughout. There are electric lights over the head of each bunk (I love to 
read in bed); two in the galley, one over the stove and one over the dresser; 
a light in the head, one over the chart table and a big dome light in the 
center of the main cabin. 


Oh, yes! I nearly forgot to tell you about the motor. It’s easy to over- 
look because it is entirely out of sight. Access is had to the motor compart- 
ment by removing the portable bulkhead abaft the mizzen mast and the 
after section of the chart table, which will be in two pieces for easy har- 
dling. Ample room to work around the motor will be found when these en- 
closures are removed. How I hate a cramped engine room! The motor is 4 
20-35 horse power Palmer Pal, which should kick her along about 6 knots 
in smooth water. Two 30-gallon, cylindrical copper gasoline tanks will be 
mounted securely on each side, close up to the deck beams. They will be 
filled through pipes which lead to filler plates on deck and will be vented 
through copper tubes led up inside the bulwarks and under the rail cap, to 
keep out the rain. Away aft on deck will be a suitable ventilator, which wil 
never be closed, and forward, against the after side of the cabin house, wil 
be another with a duct leading right down into the bilge. There will be 4 
copper pan under the carburetor and one under the engine. A backfire trap 
will also be fitted to the carburetor and several Shurestop automatic fire 


_extinguishers will be hung about the engine compartment. The bilge pump 


will be mounted flush with the deck; it will be one of the simple plunger type 
that doesn’t clog or get out of order easily. I say that the nearest thing! 
can get to the old fashioned galvanized iron fisherman’s pump, with 4 
wooden plunger and a simple leather valve, the better I shall like it. _ 

Perhaps simplicity, comfort and safety best sum up the essential quali- 
ties of a good family cruising boat. 
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AUGUST, 1942 
NOVA SCOTIAN ADVENTURE 


(Continued from page 20) 


cold set in, to stay with us all the way to Northeast Harbor. While crossing 
Fundy, a huge school of dogfish popped up around us, accompanied by a 
monster whale 30 feet away. 

We ghosted into Northeast on Friday afternoon, clearing quarantine 
and customs by five. On Saturday morning, Miller and Steele had to leave 
us. Two o’clock that afternoon Blitzen made sail, weighed anchor and glided 
out of the harbor. 


Daybreak found Blitzen merrily punching her way through white- 
capped, bright blue water. Everything sparkled brilliantly in the sun. Clad 
in oilskins, all clung in the cockpit, enjoying the day. Matinicus Rock, a 
high, partly-wooded island, was abeam late in the morning, followed soon 
by Seguin Light. At seven o’clock, Small Point Harbor engulfed us. 

We bowled out of Small Point the next morning, doing seven and a half 
knots under mainsail alone. By noon, with the aid of a large Genoa, the 
cutter Nicor was overhauled. Here the wind dropped from nine knots to a 
mere two and Nicor held us for hours. Cape Neddick was passed under 
power. Weather fine, Portland went by too far away to be seen clearly. 
That night, York Harbor was entered by a rather tortuous channel. 

September 9th marked the last day of our homeward cruise. Leaving 
York Harbor before breakfast, calms carried us past Portsmouth and the 
Isle of Shoals. Light afternoon air brought us in sight of the Annisquam 
Canal. Our captain supplied a humorous touch by running the boat 
over a sandbar while demonstrating how a bend should be taken to avoid 
running aground. 

Gloucester, my starting point, soon lost us to view. With every last piece 
of brass manicured, sails furled, covers on, gear coiled, Blitzen slipped into 
Marblehead and sought her mooring. 


UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


(Continued from page 42) 


laughed and laughed at the amusing picture. If the sweeper had been 
directly over the mine, she’d have gone up. But that aspect of the occasion 
did not occur to my light-hearted friend. 

Before we get off the subject, you may have noticed in published pictures 
of mine sweepers the tricolored and segmented disc on their bows. It’s 
a distinguishing mark, like the Donald Duck on a fighter’s fuselage. My 
friend who swept 57,000 mines and got coffee all over him says that in a 
way he believes he originated the device. Nothing official, y’understand, 
but it was aboard his ship that they noticed that when a white-painted life 
ring was thrown into the water it was extremely hard for a swimming man 
tosee. So he told them to paint the rings in bright colors — and an odd sight 
they must have been hung from all sorts of likely places on the gray-painted 
mine sweepers — so that if a man got knocked overboard and they threw 
him a ring he’d be sure to see it if he was still seeing. 


NEWS OF THE MONTH 


(Continued from page 48) 


Rarely does one find a yachting contest which turns out as close as this 
one did. Those last 35 seconds made the difference between a win for 
Dartmouth and a tie for first place with Williams. A second place would 
have given Harvard the cup by a quarter-point. 

Monday, the 28rd, gave an inauspicious start to the series when the 
five crews had to wait seven hours before sufficient wind came up at five 
o'clock to justify a start. On a short triangular course, which a fluky wind 
changed from a run and two windward legs to one beat and two reaches, 
Harvard led all the way, showing her stern to Dartmouth and Williams. 
Dartmouth, placing second, held this place in point score up to the final 
tace. The two races of the next day changed the situation considerably 
when Navy’s two wins put the ensigns ahead and Harvard in third place. 

illiams was recalled in the first race, and an early approach to the start 
placed Harvard in a bad leeward position, but Navy led all the way. The 
next time, however, Navy had to fight for her lead but finally crossed 
Dartmouth and Harvard at the weather mark, winning by 23 seconds. 

Harvard reached top place again in the next to last race, and it looked 
as if she might have the cup within reach. This time it was Princeton 
Which led for all but the last leg, a broad reach, when Harvard seemed to 
come up out of nowhere to take first place. 

iminations were held at Marblehead and Annapolis for the six colleges 
chosen to compete in the finals. Haverford, one of those six qualifying, 
eventually dropped out. Throughout the finals, the Seawanhaka Corin- 











Old ap’ Smith says: 


“One good reason for so many boats having gray topsides this 


year 


is that more and more yachtsmen are joining up with the 


Coast Guard Auxiliary—and doing right smart work in it, too, 


acco 


rdin’ to reports! 


“Another good reason is that all yachtsmen are aware of the 
need for conserving marine supplies and paint. A wise skipper 
knows that gray doesn’t need scrubbing as often as white and 


man 


y who have used good quality paints like Smith’s Cup 


Defender Finishes will be able to skip the mid-season overhaul 


this 


in se 


year. 


“The others are switching to Smith’s to help keep their boats 


rvice longer.” 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., Inc. 


Marine Finishes Exclusively 
ESTABLISHED 1827 
11 East 36th Street New York, N. Y. 
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EDWARD SMITH & CO.,1NC., 11 East 36th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Dear Cap’ Smith: Please send me a copy of your FREE BOOK $8 
on Painting and Varnishing Boats. 
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SHE'S SWEEPING THE SEAS 
FOR VER... 


and a tough one. Fair weather and foul — through the four seasons 
—they’re out there working — sweeping the sea lanes for the 
Victory Ships of our Merchant Marine and their precious cargoes 
that will help win this war. 


Greenport, now building sweepers and other warcraft in wood and 
steel, has long built and serviced sturdy ships. When you have your 
next boat built — or your present boat overhauled or stored at 
Greenport, you know that you are getting topflight service from a 
yard where the precious heritage of the shipwright’s art has been 
handed down for generations. 
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. 1st Naval District, 


YACHTING 


thian Yacht Club played host to the collegians, putting them up and pro- 
viding a committee boat. The Cold Spring Harbor Beach Club members 
lent their Atlantics for the series. 

The final score was: Dartmouth, 194 points; Harvard, 1744; Williams, 
17; Navy, 1514; Princeton, 7. 


College Crew 

Dartmouth Emil Mosbacher, Jr., John R. O’Day, Robert A. Wight, 
Alden M. Taylor 

Harvard David C. Noyes, Jr., Frank V. Snyder, George D. O’Day 

Williams John C. Fuller, Butler Whiting, Jr., Romeyn Everdell 

Navy James W. Herring, Robert A. Kirkland, Jewett A. Bald. 
ridge 

Princeton § William A. Trubee, George Palmer, Steven Nightingale 


Worts Loomis 


COAST GUARD SEEKING SMALL BOATS 


(Continued from page 12) 


cial vessels are also part of the picture, auxiliary sailing craft, motor-sailers 
and power yachts represent the biggest field. 


Speedy action in the selection of men and boats has been provided by 
authorization for enlistments and ratings in the Temporary Coast Guard 
Reserve. Physical examinations, previously the bugaboo of many an 
experienced and able man, are now merely a test of capacity to go out and 
do the job now, when it needs to be done. 

Men enrolling for service on the sea frontiers, while on active duty will 
have the military status, uniforms, pay and allowances of their ratings, 
just as if they were in the regular Reserve. However, they will not be 
transferred to other duty without their consent, nor to another Naval 
District for the same duty. Men may enroll regardless of whether or not 
they own a boat and without having any connection with a boat being 
offered for the service. Owners may offer their boats without accompanying 
them as crew members. 

No precise limiting specifications for boats to be used for anti-submarine 
duty have been laid down by Coast Guard headquarters. The selecting 
officers in each District are making their choice on the basis of local opera- 
tions, basing, and weather conditions. Speed, huskiness and soundness are 
obviously desirable features, as well as adaptability for the mounting of 
guns and other anti-submarine devices. All boats, whether accepted for 
scouting or actual combat duty, will be fitted with two-way radio and with 
machine guns. Craft of suitable size and speed will also carry depth charge 
gear. 

Commanding officers, watch officers, celestial navigators, seagoing 
cooks, and even men with limited sea experience but who like the water 
and want to get into the fight, are urgently needed. Sail and power yachts 
which can go to sea and stay there for several days at a time are needed. 

Report to Coast Guard Headquarters for your Naval District for further 
details. The addresses of District Headquarters are as follows: 


District Coast GuAaRD OFFICES 


1620 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Chicago, 9th Naval District, 
Custom House, 610 South Canal St., 


1401 Custom House, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


3rd Naval District, 





411 Custom House, 
New York, New York 


4th Naval District, 
803 Custom House, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


5th Naval District, 
Box 540, New Post Office Building, 
Norfolk, Virginia 


6th Naval District, 
Foot of Tradd Street, 
Box 855, Charleston, 
South Carolina 


7th Naval District, 
Whitehead Street at Front, 
Key West, Florida 


8th Naval District, 
327 Custom House, Canal Street, 
New Orleans, Louisiana 


Cleveland, 9th Naval District, 
1700 Keith Building, 


Chicago, Illinois 
St. Louis, 9th Naval District, 
232 Old Custom House, 


8th & Olive Street, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


10th Naval District, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 


11th Naval District, 
Federal Building, 
Long Beach, California 


12th Naval District, 
425 Custom House, 
San Francisco, California 


Seattle, 13th Naval District, 
550 Federal Office Building, 
Seattle, Washington 
Ketchikan, 13th Naval District, 
Ketchikan, Alaska 


14th Naval District, 
Honolulu, T. H. 
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WEAPONS 
for HEROES! 


Elco Motor Torpedo Boats 
DANFORTH EQUIPPED 


Swerving, dodging, delivering knockout blows and sheering off at top 
speed . . . Uncle Sam's fighting mosquitoes go into action stripped of 
every ounce of superfluous weight. 

Streamlined Danforth Anchors— designed to eliminate dead weight 
without sacrifice of holding power—contribute to the speed and 
maneuverability of these deadly PTs. 

More than 50 types of U. S. fighting craft, including motor tor- 
pedo boats built by Elco, Higgins, Huckins and Vosper are Danforth 
equipped. This is convincing evidence that—pound for pound—the 
Danforth has the greatest holding power of any anchor ever 
designed. 


Make Your Next Anchor a Danforth 


R. S. DANFORTH, 2162 CENTER STREET, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA * es 8 


New Danforth Folder — FREE 


Just off the press — send for the new Danforth folder 
with the complete story of Danforth in the fighting 
services and on the home front. Also contains valu- 
able — 


HINTS ON ANCHORING 


and anchor size suggestions for YOUR boat. Write: 
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Because of this — 
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Thanks to the U. S. Coast Guard Auxiliary, 
the watch along American shores is 
broadened and intensified. Up and down 
coastal waters, flotillas of pleasure boats 
Sel in search of enemy craft. Around 
locks and warehouses, there is constant 
vigilance against sabotage. In every way 
possible, this group of volunteers is re- 
leving members of the Coast Guard and 
Coast Guard Reserve to make man-power 


go further — at a time when it’s needed 
Most. 


Every American applauds these yachts- 
men who have lle their boats and who 


Universal Motor Co. 


312 Universal Drive * 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 





44 Warren Street 
New York City, N. Y. 


their best efforts 


are so unselfishly givi ‘ 
e shortest time — 


to help win the war in 
at the lowest possible cost in American 
lives. Those of us who love the sea owe 
them a special debt of gratitude. Through 
their contribution to the war effort, pleas- 
ure boating can again be a pleasure — 


sooner. 
Universal 
100% MARINE 
M oO Si ie} R S 


















CRUSADER Stainless Wares are in service all around the globe 
to feed the men fighting for our safety and freedom. For in its 
service CRUSADER Stainless is the safest and most sanitary 
utensil that can be given to our defenders. 





100% production for War now—more and better CRUSADER WARES later with Victory 
—that is our aim and pledge to the boys in uniform. 


sc LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO. 


Laan Ye WOODHAVEN, NEW YORK 








irs TOO 
BAD 


It's too bad that Hitler & Co. have 
come between us and our favorite 
sport. It's too bad there is no more 
off-shore cruising, no more Bermuda 
races, no deep-sea sport fishing. It's 
too bad our facilities have to be 
geared to war instead of scenes like 
these, but to war production they are 
and will remain until aggression is 
stamped out of the world. Gulf Stream, formerly Alsumar 


HIS modern shipyard was planned and built from 

scratch three years ago to serve the yachting fra- 

ternity. War construction is now its all important 
activity. © Nevertheless, we are able to take care of a 
large volume of yacht storage this fall. Space has been 
provided by acquiring additional land, served by a mod- 
ern system of trackage and turntables, completely fenced 
in and fire protected. The urgent need of steel for war 
purposes prevents the erection of a new storage shed, but 
our present building (14,000 sq. ft.) is available for those 
who make early reservations. ® Arrangement may be 
made with us for absentee-owner care of your yacht to 
include launching, wet summer storage and fall hauling, 
together with any other permissible services. 





DEFENSE COMES FIRST 


A-E-CO 
supports this demand 
with all its facilities 


to supply 
A-E-CO 


Marine Deck Auxiliaries 


for our 
Navy and Merchant Marine 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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News from Yachting Centers 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray J. Krantz 












































> Helen Jacobsen’s new acquisition, the East Coast Six-Metre Hornet, is 
the latest addition to the Seattle Y.C. sail fleet. This brings to five the 
number of ‘‘Sixes’’ flying the Seattle Y.C. burgee. 


> Four more YMS type mine sweepers were sent down the ways by Seattle 
and Tacoma shipyards late in June and early in July. William and Henry 
Fryberg’s latest, BY MS-28, sponsored by Miss Ruth Lind, was launched 
June 27th at Ballard Marine Railway Co., Inc., Seattle. Miss Beatrice 
Emard broke the traditional champagne bottle across the stem of BY MS-24 
at Seattle Shipbuilding and Drydocking Corporation’s yard at Seattle, 90 
minutes after BY MS-28 made her maiden splash. At 5:45 p.m. the same 
day, Miss Lorraine Danell performed the honors as YMS-128 was sent 
on her way to salt water at J. M. Martinac Shipbuilding Corporation’s 
yard, Tacoma. The fourth launching occurred on July 4th, when Miss 
Shirley Peacock sponsored BYMS-13 at Associated Shipbuilders. 


> Stanley Hatch, of the Rose City Y.C., has been elected president of § 
the Columbia River Y.A. for 1942. Other new officers include Norman 
Kelly, Longview Y.C., vice president; and Al Kirchgraber, Rose City Y.C., 
secretary-treasurer. 


> Officers heading the newly organized Portland Y.C. Coast Guard 
Auxiliary flotilla are: R. P. Woodbury, commander; F. M. Phelps, vice 
commander; Wayne Bagley, junior commander; and W. G. Elliott, 
secretary. 


> A Navy “E”’ for efficiency and excellence of work has been awarded 
by the Navy Department to the Bellingham Marine Railway and Boat- 


building Co. This firm is constructing YMS mine sweepers and other 


military craft for the Navy. J-817, a 135’ mine sweeper earmarked for the 
British Navy, has been delivered by this shipyard. Previously, the Western 
Boat Building Co., Tacoma, another plant building YMS vessels for the 
Navy, was awarded an “E”’ pennant. 


> George 0. Montgomery’s 46’ schooner Escapade, designed and originally 
started by William Garden, Seattle, was being prepared for duties as a 
boarding vessel with the Coast Guard at the Grandy Boat Co. plant. 


> The Royal Victoria Y.C., of Victoria, B.C., re-elected Col. Eric Pepler 
as commodore at its fiftieth annual meeting. Other new officers include: 
F. N. D. Robertson, vice commodore; H. McE. Young, rear commodore; 
J. M. Green, fleet captain; Dr. B. E. Nickells, fleet surgeon; Ben B. Temple, 
historian; R. V. James, measurer; Archdeacon Nunns, chaplain. 


> The usefulness of small boats in wartime surpasses by far the usual 
appreciation of the average man. Two 19’ square-ended punts which 
the Grandy Boat Co., Seattle, has delivered to the Boeing Aircraft 
Company, Seattle, for use in connection with the fitting-out of planes 
are most useful. These important cogs in the production of planes for Uncle 
Sam are powered with Gray Sea Scout motors of 25 hp. 


> Cat’s-paws . . . A new Tahiti ocean ketch, 30’ long, is being built at 
Vancouver, B.C., at the Coal Harbour Shipyard, for W. Higbie; a 15 hp. 
Diesel has been selected for auxiliary power. . . . Another new Vancouver 
auxiliary is Alex Znotin’s new 28’ Norwegian pilot boat at the K. M. Boat 
Works; the design is by H. C. Hanson, Seattle. . . . Hanson also designed 
Kapalama, a 52’ steel tug recently delivered to the Pacific Naval Air Base 
contractors, Alameda, California, by the Reliable Welding Works, Olym- 
pia; power plant, twin 165 hp. Gray Diesels working through 4.4:1 reduc- 
tion gears. . . . Re-named Alaska Lady, the former Newport Harbor, 
California, yacht Dickidu III, a 40-footer, has been acquired by Ray 
Trotoshan for use as a passenger vessel working out of Kodiak, Alaska; two 
new 135 hp. Gray gasoline engines have been installed. . . . Speaking of 
Alaska, the 75’ vessel Messenger, Alaska missionary yacht previously owned 
by Pastor H. L. Wood, of Juneau, has been taken over by the Navy; 
Twin Diesels power her. . . . Goddard’s shipyard, Vancouver, B.C., 8 
completing a 29’ cruiser for U. Sandstrom, of that city. . . 
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LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


p In the June tune-up series for the popular Robin Class of the Sodus 
Bay Y.C., Commander Bill Croucher took top honors and Kemper 
Bloomer and Lawrence Morley were runners up. 

The local Coast Guard Auxiliary, Flotilla No. 32, is functioning in Sodus 
Bay. Approximately twelve boat-owning members are having routine 
inspection of their craft to determine the fitness of the boats for duty. 

“Chip” Stuart, son of former Commander Lyman Stuart and last year’s 
Snipe champion, is sailing Robin No. 18 this year. She was the champion 
boat in 1938 when skippered by James Patton, Jr. 


p Despite the number of members in active service, a brave showing of 
sails was made at the Kingston Y.C. regatta on June 13th. The Fleet 
Air Arm from a near by training center was duly represented by six 14’ 
dinghies manned by boys from New Zealand. 

The Royal Military College also had some keen racing in an invitation 
meet. An innovation was the awarding of War Savings Stamps as prizes. 

The Kingston Y.C. now has four Penguins which are creating a lot of 
interest and fun. The idea is to use the boats to expose the junior members 
to the sailing germ in hopes that they will contract sailing fever, a disease 
for which there is no permanent cure. The Junior Committee has drawn up 
a set of regulations covering such points as ability to swim, to sail the boat, 
and knowing the parts of small craft. It is expected that, by the end of the 
season, the club will have a fair number of keen young sailors. 


> The Youngstown Y.C. anchorage will assume a salty aspect with the 
addition of the 65’ schooner Nor’ Easter which has joined the fleet. She will 
be skippered by Charles Colbert and occasionally by her owner, Carroll 
Gray, of the Larchmont Y.C. 

Members of U.S.C.G. Auxiliary No. 46 have been attending lectures on 
piloting and signaling. At a recent meeting at the Buffalo Y.C., Coast 
Guard officials called on Buffalo and LaSalle auxiliaries for patrol duty. 


> In aclose match, with the outcome doubtful almost to the finish, New- 
port Y.C. Snipe sailors took the Hebing Trophy and the team sailing 
championship of Irondequoit Bay from the Algonquin Y.C. Comet fleet. 
Dick Moore, of Newport, Skipper of Restless, won first place; Tew Sweet, 
of Algonquin, in Tip Top, took second place. Twenty boats participated. 


> The Lake Ontario Snipe races for the Weed and Mayer Trophies this 
year were a two-club series between the home port, Nine Mile Point, and 
the visiting Newport Y.C. sailors from Irondequoit Bay; the other eligible 
clubs were unable to send teams to Nine Mile for the series. Nine Mile 
Point skippers took both trophies; the Mayer, which is a five-boat team 
championship race, and the Weed, for which only one boat from each 


_ club may compete. Jim Benford, skipper of Jay Dee, was high scorer with 


Jack Moxon, also of Nine Mile, in second place. 


> Rochester Y.C. members were saddened by the death of Robert 8. 
(Bob) Cumming in June. He was a popular member of the yachting frater- 
nity and showed promise of becoming a top notch skipper. Last season, he 
took over Djinn and sailed her ably in the Six-Metre Class races though 
previously he had sailed only dinghies. He had been commodore of the 
Yale Y.C., where he sailed dinghies in intercollegiate regattas. 

Another popular yachtsman has left the Rochester Y.C. Phil Farnham, 
currently sailing Vivace in the Star Class but better known in other Ontario 
ports for his sailing of the Class R sloop Kathea, has left Rochester for 
Kingsport, Tenn. He is bewailing the fact that there are no lakes near 
Kingsport. Oscar Marth has been appointed corresponding secretary to 
fill out Farnham’s term. 

: Phil Hoffman has sold his sloop Revelry to Wesley P. Montgomery, of 
uffalo. 

Horizon, Charlie Case’s black yawl, has been sold and will be sailed by 
Jim Donaldson at Sodus Bay this season. 

At the June meeting of the U. S. Power Squadron, membership certifi- 
cates were presented to twenty-five who had passed their exams in Ele- 
mentary Piloting. 


JOINT REGATTA SUGGESTED 


> With racing schedules disrupted by the war at some of the yacht clubs 
east of the Penobscot, it has been proposed that the nine or ten clubs lo- 
cated between Camden and Winter Harbor join hands for the purpose of 
holding a joint, open, one- or two-day regatta for all classes to be known as 
the Down East Regatta. Consideration is being given to the selection of a 
suitable date and to the club best situated to handle the affair. It is further 
proposed to give War Bonds for prizes and to charge an entrance fee, the 
proceeds to go to the Navy Relief Society Fund. 
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In these days of convoys it is vital to know the 
exact position of the rudder at all times. This new 
type of rudder angle indicator, using. hydraulic 
transmission, is RUGGED, SELF-CONTAINED and 
needs NO OUTSIDE SOURCE OF POWER. 
Information on The Liquidometer Position 
Indicating System will be sent on request. 
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NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc) 


p> Well, the 1942 sailing season here got under way on the ‘Glorious 
Fourth.”’ It wasn’t as much of a start as we all wanted to see, but a 
number of points must be taken into consideration: All the larger class boats 
have to come from eight miles or more to get to the head of Narragansett 
Bay, the morning was almost thick enough to shovel, and the start was at 
ten o’clock. When the committee looked down to the south’ard, they quit 
expecting any visiting firemen and started eight Indians and three mis. 
mated boats in a so-called cruising class, over a 28-nautical mile course. 

That cruising class was a peach. The small one was one of the Herreshoff 
Seafarers, the in between boat was one of the Adventurers, and the big 
one, the old sloop Reynard, which was first boat home. The larger of the 
two others came about an hour later and, in another half hour, Seafarer was 
saluted by an ironic blast as she crossed the line, the winner. How come 
“‘winner’’? She was the only one that had been measured. The Indian 
race was good although times were not too fast. Chinook, last year’s class 
champion, sailed the 28 miles in 6:17:17. 


p> It was an all-day schedule at the Edgewood Y.C., for in the afternoon 
there was a handicap Class T race between a Manchester sailing dory, a 
Town Class boat, a National One Design and a Cape Cod Baby, and 21 
Beetle cat boats sailed two races. Three of the Narraganset Sea Scout Class 
also showed up and were given a start. 


p> There are nearly 50 Beetle cat boats, nine Indians and at least 15 boats 
that will measure into Classes T and W, besides a few Snipes, Comets and 
Lawley 15-footers at the Edgewood Y.C.; more of the same at the Barring- 
ton Y.C.; seven of the Herreshoff Bullseyes at the Coles River Y.C. at 
Touisset; eight or ten Bullseyes at the Bristol Y.C. and a fleet of Snipes 
at the Warwick Country Club. They’!I all be racing but mostly at home. 


> You know how little chance young Willie has to play with his new 
electric train Christmas morning? Well, on one night in the week, the 
youngsters who own Beetle cat boats at Edgewood and whose Dads aren’t 
afraid of sitting in a puddle have about the same chance to sail. It was the 
same way last year when those same Dads swiped the boys’ and girls’ 
boats every Wednesday night and called themselves the “Tired Fathers” 
and got their names in the papers. This year, they bucked at being called 
“Tired Fathers” and insisted on being called the “Peppy Pappies.” 
Fourteen of them sailed in the first race but, if any of them backslide, 
they’ll be “Tired Fathers” again to their offspring, who get a great kick 
out of telling Pop why he lost the race. 


> A crew from the Cranston Mariner ship Tartar won the Metcalf 
Trophy in the annual regatta in the M. I. T. boats on the Charles River 
Basin last year, and another crew from the same “ship” brought it back 
to Cranston this year, winning a sail-off with the Lagoda crew, from South 
Dartmouth, after they’d broken even on points in the three races. The 
Tartar crew was Jean Scattergood, skipper, and Lois Thornton. Jean sails 
the Indian class Winona at home and Lois, with her brother, sails the 
Beetle cat boat We-Uns. Then, to make it more binding, ‘‘Becky”’ Her- 


' reshoff and Claire Richards won the Strongman Trophy posted for Mariner 


pilots, skippers and mates. 


> Loose Ends . . . Funny how many men who own small class sailboats 
have bought outboards, and it isn’t because they like to have those 6- to 
10-inch letters on the bows; it’s so they won’t get pinched for being out 
after sunset when they get caught out in a calm. . . . Lots of interest 
‘round here in that Engineers Amphibian Command section of the Army. 
. . . Two old-timers have gone back to first principles. Walter Seymour, 
owner of the schooner Whistler, out of commission at her mooring in Bar- 
rington River, has bought the 25’ auxiliary cat boat Blue Gull, and H. Earl 
Kimball, former owner of the schooners Cygnet and Dervish and the cruiser 
Mariner, has bought a near mate for Blue Gull, the Black Duck. . . . Fast- 
est growing yacht club in Rhode Island is Edgewood, with 34 new members, 
about half of them boat owners, voted in at the last two meetings of the 
directors. . . . George Ingleby has sold his Evelyn May and she’s gone to 
Washington. She’s a 46’ 6” Dawn. Maybe the buyer got tired of trying to 
find a home in the busy city. . . . Narragansett Bay Power Squad- 
ron had a dinner at Newport and took in the 32 men who had passed the 
examinations for the course in elementary piloting. One woman, wife of 
one of the successful men, took the examination, passed it with high marks, 
and got a certificate or something. . . . Walter L. Mathison, of Cranston, 
has bought the auxiliary Blue Lassie from Arnold Shaw. . . . Another 
change of ownership is the sale of the auxiliary ketch Owego by George 
Keyes, sailing instructor at the Barrington Y.C., to Robert Jordan and 
Earl Morrow. . . . Whole lot of buying and selling going on and not all 
of it in the pint size boats, either. 
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AUGUST, 1942 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Warren T. Davis 


‘ The Michigan City Y.C. was again the host to a big fleet from Columbia’s 
Michigan City race. The 51st annual event was a fine affair. The costume 
party of the Gay Nineties seems to have become a feature which promises 
to go on and on. For the record, we’d like to give all the entries but you’ll 
have to be content with the winners. 

Cruising Division classes: A, Barquita, Buker; B, Onaway, Pirie; C, 
Stormy Petrel, Stanford; D, Keewaydin, Tolman; E, Highlight, Krusienski; 
large Universal Sloops, Falcon, Udell-Karas; R and S Sloops, Calypso, 
Swift-Tilton; Tumlaren and Twenty-two-Square-Metres, Foo, Van Ton- 
ger; Yawls and Schooners, Larikin, Lowry. 

The Cruising Division prize was taken by Onaway and the Universal 
Division prize by Calypso. 

An interesting feature of this race is the offering by Commodore Wm. 
G. D. Orr of the “Number One Man’”’ prize. This is the fourth year 
these prizes have been offered. Lynn Williams, Jr., in Onaway, and 
Hugh Driscoll, in Calypso, took these prizes this year. 


p> Jean Friskey won the first Ladies’ Skipper race at the Sheridan Shore 
Y.C. in the Star Rhapsody, with Mrs. Emerson Raymond, in Dolphin, 
second. The Wilmette Y.C. Snipe Class team defeated the Chicago 
Corinthian Y.C. team in the first interclub race of the season. 


> The Fourth of July week end is always a great time for racing. All up 
and down the lake, the clubs were staging races for large yachts and small 
ones. Up at Ephraim, the Vail boys took two out of three of the Sea Gull 
races in spite of their father’s coaching. Harry Nye, Jr., of the Chicago 
Y.C., took the third and final race for the Sterling Morton Trophy for 
Stars, and Gould Davis in Tabasco, the blue double-ender, won the Chicago 
Y.C. Subscription Cup Series. 


> The Jackson Park Y.C. race to Saugatuck started Thursday night, 
July 2nd. The Chicago Y.C. sponsored the return race, leaving Black Lake 
Saturday night, July 4th. Winners of the Saugatuck Race were: 

Cruising Division: Class A, Trident, Danly; Class B, Comet, Pachter- 
Salomon; Class C, Devshir, Emerman; Class D, Chinook, Tatge. 

Racing Division: Large, Patsy, Bates; Small, Colleen, Wheeler. 

Cruising Division time prize winner was Chinook and the Racing Di- 
vision time prize winner was Colleen. 


> Winners of the Black Lake Race were: Cruising Division time prize, 
Southern Cross, Benedict; Racing Division time prize, Warrior, Milliken. 
The winners by classes were: 

Cruising Division: Class A, Southern Cross, Benedict; Class B, Comet, 
Salomon—Pachter; Class C, Devshir, Emerman; Class D, Wench, Holsman- 
Cartwright. 

Racing Division: Large, Warrior, Milliken; Small, Colleen, Wheeler. 


> The Midshipman training on yachts has been carried on with real suc- 
cess. It has required substantial time and effort from the large numbers of 
owners involved, but there has been fun coupled with the work. Yachts- 
men, through this duty and through having Midshipmen as week-end sail- 
ing guests, have found the boys enthusiastic and appreciative. We have a 
fine gang of boys in our Navy. The formal training program calls for 
“classes” on board Tuesday, Wednesdayand Thursday, in the afternoon. 
Each yacht is given identifying numbers. The work is all done under power. 
The Navy welcomes offers of berths for week-end sailing. Ensign Pearson, 
Superior 7322, is the man to call on this matter. 


> The Chicago Y.C. is bright in new paint at both clubhouses and, at 
Monroe Street, has enlarged facilities. 


> The Coast Guard Auxiliary seems to have officer trouble quite often, 
what with officers going into the service. When Arnie Sobel was com- 
missioned lieutenant, j. g., in the Coast Guard, it was necessary to select 
4 new captain of Division 1. Paul Date, of Wilmette, was selected. The 
vice captain is now Charles Barkley, of the Chicago Y.C. Thomas Rich- 
ards, skipper of the schooner Fortune and top-notch instructor of the Great 

es Cruising Club Navigation School, is the new commander of the 
Flotilla 3, Division 1. 


> The Jackson Park Y.C. has a navigation contest scheduled for ‘power 
boats on August 9th, and a cruise for them to Michigan City for the Labor 
Day week end. It now has seven Condors in its racing fleet. 


> The National One-Design Great Lakes Championship Series will be 
held at Michigan City, August 28th, 29th and 30th, and the National 
Championship Series will be held there on August 29th and 30th. 
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A lovely glistening hull that reflects the rippling waters is yours 
with INTERLUX. Its durable surface resists sun and salt water. 
It will not stain from marsh grass or engine fumes. All dirt is 
easily scrubbed off. INTERLUX goes on smoothly and evenly, 
has unusual hiding qualities and is equally desirable for topsides, 
interiors and spars. 


International Paint Company, Inc. 


New York City \nternatlong/ 
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Montreal, Canada 
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YACHTSMEN of AMERICA 
eee WE Salite YOU 


FOR volunteering your spare- 
time services and your yachts 
to the cause of Victory. 


We will consider it a sincere 
privilege, when our facilities 
are again available, to serve 
you with the finest of custom 
and standardized yachts in 


steel and wood. 


BURGER BOAT CO. 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 




















HORNS-WHISTLES-SIRENS 


FOR ALL DEFENSE PURPOSES 


CLARK COOPER CO. 


Electro-Phonic powerful 
air horn supplies its own 
compressed air 


Types and sizes for every 
marine requirement 


Diesel Engine Safety 
Controls: Oil Pressure- 
Water Temperature 


CLARK COOPER CO. m5 
wn ELECTRO-PHONIC AIR HORN 
Palmyra, N. J. BULLETIN EP 138 D 














FOR DEFENSE 


The U. S. Coast Guard selected Panish Controls for 125 new Patrol Cutters: 
The Panish Control System accomplishes split-second maneuverability with 
definitely foolproof operation. The pilot’s manual ‘‘orders’’ are executed with 
speed, precision and complete elimination of the human element. The last word 
in remote engine controls. A New Development by 


Panish Controls, Bridgeport, Connecticut 











YACHTING 
LONG ISLAND SOUND NEWS 


> Beginning on Memorial Day, with 50 yachts competing in the regatta 
of the Echo Bay Yacht Club, starters have averaged just over 60 for the 
succeeding races up to July 5th, when the Larchmont Y.C. drew a field 
of 94. As was expected, few of the larger boats have been in commission, 
most of the competition being in the smaller classes such as the Interna- 
tionals, Atlantics, Class 8 and the Stars and the smaller divisions of the 
Handicap Class. Light weather with shifting winds has marred many of 
the contests and fog has been in evidence for some of the regattas. Never- 
theless, competition has been keen and there have been many close finishes. 


> In the first series of the Y.R.A. championship races of the International 
Class, Myth leads with a score of .819, Alberta is second with .805 and 
Aileen third with .783. Fifteen yachts qualified while seven failed to do so. 
In the special Saturday series for the Navy Relief Fund, Aileen is first 
with .895, Frolic is runner up with .702 and Myth holds third place with 
.684, Twelve qualified and ten did not. In the Coast Guard Benefit Series, 
representing the combined standings in the Saturday and Sunday races, 
Aileen heads the list with .829, Myth is second with .764 and Alberta third 
with .733. : 

The funds normally used for the purchase of the Championship Series 
prize will be donated to the Navy Relief Fund. 


> The first auxiliary sailing yacht to be accepted by the U.S. Coast Guard 
for the proposed coastal patrol was the 60’ schooner Sunbeam owned by 
Mortimer Hays, of New York. She was turned over by her owner “‘for the 
duration.” Sunbeam is a husky vessel, well known on the coast, and a 
participant in one of the Bermuda Races. 


> In consideration of the great amount of commercial traffic now travers- 
ing Long Island Sound, race committees of the clubs in the L.I.S.Y.R.A. 
have been laying out courses to keep the yachts clear of the main channel. 
This has resulted in somewhat shorter courses and smaller triangles, using 
government buoys on either shore and a mark boat out in the Sound. The 
courses have worked well for the smaller yachts now racing. 


> Following the Chicago plan of using yachts to help train naval cadets, 
the New York State Merchant Marine Academy, at Fort Schuyler, New 
York City, is asking yachtsmen willing to lend their boats for this purpose 
for short periods during the summer to get in touch with Lieutenant 
Charles Hopkins at the Academy (Phone, Talmadge 2-6365). To give 
some actual training in boat handling by means of week-end cruises, or 
other periods fitted into the curriculum, the Academy, whose school ship 
Empire State is now off on a cruise, would like to get the loan of cruising 
yachts of almost any size and type, with auxiliary schooners from 50 to 
70 feet long suggested as the ideal craft for the purpose. 


> Rufus (Bud) Smith, Associate Editor of Yacutine, who formerly was 
responsible for this column of local news, has left ‘‘for the duration’’ to 
enter the armed services as lieutenant, U. 8. Coast Guard. Also William 
(Bill) Taylor got his appointment to the same rank in the Navy. We will 
carry on as well as we can, relying on age or weak eyes to give us a staff. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


p> Thesub-chaser school at Miami is drawing many of our best sailors from 
all over the country. Henry Sears, of New York, was an early graduate as 
were Charles Meyer, Edward Greeff and Porter Buck, all of the Seawan- 
haka Corinthian Y.C. James Mertz was down from the American Y.C.; 
Walter Page, from the Cold Spring Harbor Club; Edward Foster, from 
Larchmont, and Adrian Iselin, from Port Washington. From Lake Michi- 
gan have come John Uhl, of the Pentwater Y.C.; Ray Towner, of Chicago; 
Robert Hess, of Wilmette, and Carroll Sweet, Jr., of Grand Rapids. John 
Dregge, Grand Rapids dinghy sailor, has just finished the Air Force officers’ 
training school at Miami Beach. 


> Of the Florida yachts turned over to the Coast Guard, William Burdine’s 
Atlantan, L. A. Young’s Lucky Len, Dr. G. A. Young’s Hel-N-Bob, Gregg 
Manning’s Gem, F. C. Hubbell’s Black Swan and Philo M. Gelatt’s Se-Ward 
are all manned with Reserve crews. Commodore William A. Mansfield’s 
Duchess, flagship of the Rod and Reel Club, is also being used in this patrol 
and rescue work by the Reserve while her owner devotes his time to organ- 
izing the Auxiliary. Commodore Hugh Matheson, of the Biscayne Bay Y.C., 
is on active duty with his Lihu as a chief boatswain’s mate in the Coast 
Guard Reserve. Three sons are ensigns in the Navy. A yacht well known 
to Florida waters which is also reported on Naval duty is the big 320 
Southern Cross, owned by Axel Wenner-Gren. According to word from 
Vera Cruz, she has been taken over by the Mexican Navy. 
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p Directly following Cuba’s declaration of war against the Axis powers, 
the Habana Y.C. passed formal resolutions expressing complete codperation 
and confidence in the government’s action. The resolutions refer to the 
support given to the Cuban Republic by the club in the war of inde- 
pendence in 1898 and to the similar expressions of codperation passed in 
1917 when war was declared on Germany. Organized in 1886, the Habana 
Y.C. has had an active part in the history and development of the Republic. 


p The St. Johns River Shipbuilding Co., whose yard is now under con- 
struction at Jacksonville, has an order for a number of Liberty ships, 
the first of which is to be launched early next year. It is announced that the 
Thompson-Starrett Construction Co., of New York, is now in control and 
that President James C. Merrill of the yard is inspecting the Kaiser plants 
in Oregon as to the most efficient methods to use. The Gibbs Gas Engine 
Co. has launched another mine sweeper, BY MS 43 going down the ways 
late in June. The Dooley yard, on the East Coast, is working on 118’ rescue 
boats for the Army Air Force as well as on a number of 110’ sub-chasers. 
The builders here have organized their own emergency fire department. 


» The Miami Shipbuilding Corporation is completing a group of crash or 
rescue boats for the Navy Air Force. Sixty-three feet in length and powered 
with Hall-Scott engines, they are similar in design to the rescue boats built 
here last year for the Royal Air Force. Following an intensive study of 
new developments and methods in handling reinforced concrete, the Mari- 
time Commission has awarded a contract for 24 concrete vessels of 360’ 
length and 5200 dead-weight tonnage, with single screw reciprocating steam 
engines. They are to be delivered within twelve months by a shipyard 
being built at Tampa by McCloskey and Company and are in addition 
to the 33 concrete tow barges under construction. It was a barge of six 
feet draft and carrying 175,000 gallons of gasoline that was towed from 
Fort Myers to Stuart recently. This 145-mile test trip on the canal to the 
East Coast waterway was made in 30 hours. 


PENGUIN CLASS PATTER 
By Penguin Pete 


> There will be no national championships of the Penguin Class Dinghy 
Association this September, the Executive Committee decided last month, 
and in its place a series of regional championships will be held through the 
country. Trophies will be sponsored by the national body. Meanwhile, the 
National Championship Trophy, donated by the Annapolis Y.C. and cur- 
rently held by Walter Lawson, of Washington, will be retained by the 
Association until such time as the nationals are held. 

With active Penguin fleets on both our coasts as well as on inland waters 
and because of growing transportation difficulties, the committee unani- 
mously agreed to cancel the championships this year. 

The following regional championships are planned: Pacific Northwest, 
Southern California, Chicago or Green Bay (Wis.), Chesapeake and Barne- 
gat Bays (as one regional), Long Island Sound (including Richmond 
County), and New England, tentatively set for Boston. 

Regional vice presidents in these areas will set the dates for the races 
and select the sponsoring club or fleet. 


> Charles W. Frisbie, one of the founders of the large Seattle Penguin fleet 
and regional vice president for the Pacific Northwest, is now a lieutenant 
commander in the Navy. No successor has been named for the vice presi- 
dential post. 


> National Champion Walter Lawson has added two more trophies to 
his already large collection in winning the Fairhaven S.C. regatta event 
for Penguins on Chesapeake Bay, late in June, and the Fourth of July 
tegatta of the Potomac River 8.A., in Washington. 

National Secretary Ralph Youngs placed second at Fairhaven, while 
National Measurer George Dankers was second in the Potomac River 
event. Only one-third of a point separated Lawson and Dankers. Seven 
Penguins raced at Fairhaven and nine in Washington. 


> The class officers report lots of Penguin interest among our South 
American neighbors, including Mexico, Panama and Argentina. It was all 
the result of an article on Penguins appearing in a South American yacht- 
ing magazine. It has given Secretary Youngs a workout in Spanish as 
majority of inquiries on the design are written in that language. 


> The San Diego Bay Penguin fleet has sponsored a series called “Dicky 
Byrd” which happens to be the name of the dinghy owned by John Fox. 
€ put up the trophies. Winners in the skipper series were Gordon Frost, 
frst; Ashley Bown, second, and George Jessop, third. 
Jean Jessop was first in the crew series, in which crews took turns 
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Ready for Action 
in America’s 
Seven Ocean Fleet 








SITTING OUT? 


Don’t let a run-down boat keep you off the 
water this fall. Hubbard’s still has ample 
stores of fine fittings and hardware that are 
not essential to war production, but are vital 
to the proper maintenance of pleasure craft. 


We will quite probably be able to fill your 
needs from keel bolts to masthead light. 


Write for complete information 








STAR HALYARD LOCK—Designed 








for use on either main or jib hal- 
yard. Reduces downward thrust on 
mast by halyards 50%. $1.05 plain, 
$1.38 polished. 
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STREAMLINED TURNBUCKLE— 
Anti-fouling turnbuckle. Absolutely 
new, especially designed to prevent 
sheets and sails from catching or 
binding on turnbuckle. 5/16” size $4.40 


bbe SOUTH COAST 


COMPANY 


BOOM CLAW—Bronze claw with 
smooth contact surface to protect 
sail. For small boats in conjunction 
with reefing gear. Size 1, 1% to 2” 
-838¢ plain, $1.38 polished. 





HAND LOCK—A well built small 
roller reefing gear for dinghys and 
other small boats. Simple in opera- 
tion. For boom size 1% to 2”. 
Plain, $8.53. Polished, $9.90. 
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Hubbard South Coast Co. 


2203 CENTRAL, NEWPORT BEACH, CALIF. 
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ELCO BUILT P.T.’S FITTED WITH : 
OUR COVERS AND BLACKOUT CURTAINS 
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QUICK DRYING — LONG LASTING 


A MIDSEASON COAT IS LIKE A STITCH IN TIME 


GET A COAT ON NOW 
Write for free color book describing our full line 
MANUFACTURED BY 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


55 Pawtucket Avenue Rumford, Rhode Island 











LAST CALL FOR LAUNCHIN’ 
"Stout Fella’ and ‘Stout Fella, Sr.” 


If you are interested in day 
sailing this season, our “Stout 
Fellas” can be highly recom- 
mended for their fine handling 
qualities under sail, their roomi- 
ness and the economy of their 
small auxiliary engines. A few 
"Stout Fellas” still available for 
immediate delivery. 


Call or write for information 


GILBERT DUNHAM, INC. 


Flax Hill Road, So. Norwalk, Conn. 


THE NEW “STOUT FELLA, SR.” 
26’ 8” x 21’ 4" x7! 4" x3’ 10” 
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skippering; Josephine White, second; and Ruth Bown, third. Trophies 
were awarded at a buffet supper following the last race. 

This group has established an associate fleet membership for thoge 
Penguin enthusiasts who have no boats but frequently crew for others, 


> There will be no national meeting of the P.D.C.A. this September, 
because of the cancellation of the championships. (It has been the practice 
to hold this meeting at the same time as the nationals.) Accordingly, the 
present officers will remain in office until such time as a national meeting 
can be held. 


> You never can tell where a Penguin fleet is going to crop up next, 
The latest is located, of all places, in the Appalachian Mountains. Harold 
H. Muma, who competed in last year’s nationals at Annapolis, has organ. 
ized a fleet of seven boats. They will race under auspices of the Deep Creek 
Y.C. at Cumberland, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> Seagoing craft, manned by their yachtsmen owners and larger Coast 
Guard vessels with crews composed mostly of experienced Boston and 
New England yachtsmen, have taken over the bulk of the inshore patrolling 
of this rugged coastline. Several well known racing boats like the Essez 
(ex-Primrose), Fastnet Race winner; the ketch Tioga, which hung up the 
record around Cape Cod in the New London-Marblehead race several 
years ago when sailed by her owner, the late Harry E. Noyes; Tioga Too, 
the 1939 boat of the year; and ex-Commodore William T. Aldrich’s Valiant, 
a converted Class M sloop, have been given for the war against the sub- 
marine. Vice Admiral R.R. Waesche, Commandant of the Coast Guard, has 
aptly defined the inshore patrol as “the opportunity of American yachts- 
men to perform a service which would be as great as the contribution of 
the British yachtsmen at Dunkirk.” 


> Marblehead Race Week should be under way this first week of August. 
J. R. C. McBeath, chairman of the race committee of the Eastern Y.C., 
received favorable replies from the yacht clubs of Boston Bay and also 
secured permission from the Captain of the Port for the Boston Bay boats 
to make the trip to Marblehead under convoy of the Coast Guard. 


~p Annual Quincy Bay Race Week has been definitely called off for 1942. 


The underlying reason is to relieve the Coast Guard of any extra duty in 
these hard patroling days. 


> Yacht racing has been surprisingly good at Marblehead. The second 
championship race of the season, under the burgee of the Eastern Y.C., 
brought out 49 starters which included ‘a strong representation of 30- 
Square-Metres, Internationals and M-B Knockabouts in the bigger boat 
classes. The National 110 Class has been growing steadily, a notable 
addition being Lincoln Davis, Jr., whose Roulette II won the last Roosevelt 
Bowl race in Buzzards Bay. Davis has chartered C. Raymond Hunt's 
Hautboy and has been battling neck and neck with George O’Day, national 
ace of the Toothpick Class. 


> In Boston Bay, the chief drawback to interclub racing is the restriction 
which keeps the big Quincy Bay fleet from sailing in Dorchester Bay 
and vice versa. The chief base of the numerous Indian Class is at the 
Squantum Y.C., where almost a score of the lapstrake dories are engaged 
in keen competition in Quincy Bay. The older boats are still going strong 
in the Indians. Especially notable was the recent win of Black Hawk, 
sold out of South Boston, which returned to Squantum after an absence 
of a decade under the ownership of Rear Commodore Lloyd H. Darling. 
Ex-Commodore Eddie Gallagher, one of the founders of the Indian Class, 
used to sail Black Hawk to championships in the old days. 


> Another class which continues to thrive is the Mower-designed Hustler 
Class which is going strong at Winthrop and Squantum. One tow from 
Winthrop to South Boston recently had 19 Radio Class boats, which 
illustrates that this Crocker-designed fleet is another rousing class. 


> Al Phillips’ Handicap Class boat Draftee sank in three fathoms after 4 
jibe during a recent South Boston interclub race. Draftee’s crew was saved 
by John Condon’s A-One II and Draftee was raised the following day. 


> Racing is going strong at the Duxbury Y.C. and the Barnstable Y.C. 
opened its championship series on the Fourth. Commodore John G 
Howard, of Barnstable, announced that the New England Beetle Cat 
Association championship has been cancelled for the duration. 
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CHOOSE 2 
RITCHIE! 





GLOBE | 
“UNDERLIT"” COMPASS 


Contains new dynamic card 

and magnetic float system, in- 

suring stability under all 

weather and sea conditions 
at high speed 





Dome Head Binnacle (re- 
movable hood) complete 
with 5-inch ‘“‘Underlit” 
Ritchie compass for electric 
illumination from below 


* 
E.S. RITCHIE & SONS, INC. 


Established 1850 
110 CYPRESS ST., BROOKLINE, MA 
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On thousands of yachts, a handy, quick- 
starting Evinrude adds to the pleasure of every 
tun and every cruise ... willingly does the 
“heavy work" on every trip ashore and puts 
an end to the old argument about “who's 
going to row.” Write for free catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTORS 
4956 North 27th Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


EVINRUDE 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 














DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 
By Walter X. Brennan 


> Twenty boats got away to a good start in light airs at the lower end 
of Lake Huron on July 11th for the eighteenth running of the Port Huron- 
Mackinac Race. The number is half of that which started last year. 


> The club cat boats at Detroit are attracting renewed interest this season 
after several years during which interest lagged. There are about fifty of 
these 20’ by 8’ shallow draft boats on the river. They have proved to be 
ideal for local conditions. | 

While the boats formerly were built to a measurement rule, the I.L.Y.A. 
specified one-design plans for future building four years ago. Since then, 
there has been some dissension regarding the lines which were taken off 
the late Miner Gregg’s Polly Gregg, considered best of the fleet, until this 
year. Now peace seems to reign in the cat boat circles. 


> Commodore E. L. Bodkin, of the Coast Guard Auxiliary at Detroit, has 
been made a lieutenant commander in the new Coast Guard Reserve. 
He has been active in yachting and U. 8. Power Squadron work here for 
many years and has been a leader in the Auxiliary work. 


> Yachtsmen here have been keeping their fingers crossed since the 
accident in the St. Clair River, July Fourth, when a 42’ cruiser was rammed 
by a freighter. Four of the seventeen aboard the cruiser were drowned. 
Added to this black eye to yachting, the Coast Guard has started an in- 
vestigation on reckless operation of boats in the Clinton River. 

Yacht clubs and other organizations have been making a concerted 
drive this year to keep pleasure craft out of the ship channels, especially 
since the order in May (later withdrawn) which would have stopped all 
pleasure boating on the Detroit and St. Clair rivers. All race programs this 
year have specified that any competing yacht crossing the ship channel 
would be disqualified. Investigations on the accidents are under way and 
all are hoping that yachting in general won’t have to pay the penalty. 


p> The yawl Hostess IJ, owned by Charles W. Beck, Jr., of Detroit, won 
the Port Huron-Mackinac Race on both elapsed and corrected time, took 
first place in Class A, racing-cruising division, and captured two special 
trophies. Honors in the racing division went to the EKight-Metre Shamrock, 
Ernest Grates, while E. G. Balch’s yawl Jolanthe cleaned up in the 
cruising division. 

There was a fire aboard Minx, E. S. Wunsch, and F. M. Temple’s 
“Eight” Rangoon was pounded to pieces on a reef off Thunder Bay. 

A full account of the race will be published in the September issue of 
YACHTING. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr 


> Not receiving hoped for help from the Army and Navy, the Marin 
Y.C. itself financed dredging operations from the main channel into the 
club, establishing a mean low water depth of twelve feet up to and in the 
berthing facilities. 


>» The Martinez Y.C. sponsored a week-end regatta over the Fourth 
of July and acted as host to all visiting yachtsmen, providing both break- 
fast and dinner on Sunday following the main Fourth of July events. 
Cruising above the Martinez Y.C. is still unrestricted, but there are new 
restricted areas in San Francisco Bay off Alcatraz and Angel Island, off 
the point of Belvedere Island, east of Treasure Island, and along the north 
shore of Contra Costa County. 


» Zaca, Templeton Crocker’s fine schooner and once a floating base for 
William Beebe, has been sold to the Navy. She will be used by the Navy 
as a training ship for cadets. It is interesting that the purchase of this 
schooner and the prospective training of Naval cadets in a sailing craft 
come'shortly after the return of some twenty odd sail boats which went to 
sea for the Navy so short a time ago. After ten hard days of extended 
patrol duty at sea in one of the worst North Pacific blows in years, all of 
these yachts are back without the loss of a man or a ship. 


> Milton Esberg, Jr., is now lieutenant in the Air Corps and Oscar 
Johnson has been made a senior lieutenant in the Navy. 


p> The recent rubber drive, which has presented a problem of fact and 
conscience to those using tires for mooring rings around piles is ending 
pleasantly due to coéperation from the oil companies. These latter agencies 
found that by cutting the wire beading off automobile casings, the rubber 
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Chronometers 
and Sextants 


WANTED! 





Authorized by the Navy Depart- 
ment to procure them, we will pay 
you a fair price for your chronom- 
eter .. . regardless of its condi- 
tion. Also for chronometer clocks 
and sextants. A fair price guaran- 
teed. No obligation on your part. 


Our expert mechanics are specially 
trained for the intricate repair work 
required. After being completely 
overhauled, chronometers, etc., are 
then turned over to the government at 
the Navy’s appraised valuation. 


i 


Chronometer and complicated time 
piece repairing is our specialty. 
Inquiries solicited 


ae 


Ship today, mailing coupon below. Fair price guar- 
anteed. No obligation on your part 


Roth Bros. Chronometer Co. 
104 East 23rd St., New York City Y 


Gentlemen: Realizing the Navy needs every 
available chronometer, sextant, etc. I am 
shipping you the following: 


Digs GE GEOR Caio cxiccabcedecctccacaes 
My estimate of its value is... .....seeeeecees 


It is understood that if, in your opinion, above 
is worth more than my estimate I will be paid 
accordingly. If your estimate is less, I will be 
informed and if we do not agree on a price, 
chronometer or other instrument will be 
returned to me at your expense. 
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MORE SHIPS FOR THE UNITED STATES COAST GUARD! 


First of a distinguished line of modern patrol boats. Clean-lined, fast and 
capable, they are worthy products of Wheeler skill and craftsmanship. 


WHEELER SHIPYARD INC.* * * BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








KKK 
Your Navy NEEDS * 


BINOCULARS | 


For IMMEDIATE Use * 





Bausch & Lomb or Zeiss, 6 x 30 and 7 x 50 binoculars, are urgently needed by 
the United States Navy. * These are the only sizes and makes now required for 
immediate service. * Such binoculars will either be purchased outright, or will 
be accepted for “loan” at $1.00 per pair for use until the end of the present 
hostilities. * Perfect condition preferred, but minor repairs can be made when 
frames or lenses are not broken or cracked. * Attach tag on instrument marked 
carefully with complete name and address; pack securely, with carrying case, in 
heavy cardboard box; ship by insured parcel post or prepaid express to 


U. S&S. Naval Observatory. Washington, D. C. 


This space donated by YACHTING PUBLISHING CORP. 


KKK KKK 


WL, Your UNCLE is getting 
KS the new production of... 


& 


Bod Wings: ENGINES 


. . . but we'll do our best on 
SERVICE and PARTS FOR 
YOU —to keep your Red Wing 


running 
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RED WING MOTOR CO., RED WING, MINN. 








ie fire damages your boat this year, you may 
have to lay it up for the duration, lacking 
replacement materials. So keep your fire 
extinguishers in shape. 





Keep 


extinguishers in 
fire-fighting 
wim... 


How long since the portable extinguishers 
have been checked and conditioned? k at 
the nameplate for complete maintenance 
instructions. 


How about your built-in Kidde extinguishing 
system? Has it been weighed and inspected this 
year? Call your local Kidde representative, or 

et in touch with your boatyard. At all events, 
fion’t take chances with fire! 








Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., 81§ West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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could be turned in to the Government with the essential mooring rings 
still retained by the boat owner. These have the necessary strength and 
quantities of them have been deposited about various yacht harbors in 
this district by the oil interests. 


» Dorade has been retained by the Navy after her recent charter for off- 
shore duty and her owner, James Michaels, will be inducted into the 
Navy shortly. 


p> Herman Hogrefe, commodore of the Corinthian Y.C., has been com- 
missioned a lieutenant-commander in the Coast Guard and will probably 
take his cruiser Sea-Gal in with him shortly. Preceding both of them, 
however, is his son who has already been commissioned. 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> The big event of the month of August for yachtsmen of the South Shore 
is the annual regatta of the Inter-Lake Y.A., at Put-in-Bay, August 10th 
to 12th. 

Commodore Howard A. Finch and his race committee have departed 
from the long-time schedule of Bay racing in that, instead of racing being 
confined to mornings, the small classes, such as Nippers, Comets, Snipes, 
Sea Gulls, Lightnings, National One Designs and International Dinghies, 
will have morning and afternoon events. The larger classes will race in 
only one event each day over a course lengthened to twelve miles. 

Deep water races will be held, as usual, from Cleveland, Toledo and 
Detroit. The Detroit and Cleveland races will start at 6:00 p.m., August 
9th, so that the boats should reach the Bay next morning. The Toledo 
race starts at 10:30 Sunday morning. 


> Practically all South Shore clubs are conducting racing as usual but 
the classes are not as well filled as in past years. To date, the various big 
events have been highly successful, despite the absence of many owners. 
In the annual Roberts Memorial Trophy Race, from Rocky River to 
Kelleys Island and return, held June 20th, there were 15 starters. This 
race was for cruising auxiliaries. The winner was Trade Wind, Alden- 
designed sloop owned by Charles R. Horsburgh, of the Mentor Harbor 
Y.C., which covered the 92-mile course in the excellent time of 13:08:27. 
Mist II, Abbott Over-Niter, owned by Thomas B. Bolton, Cleveland 
Y.C., and skippered by Nev. Foster, was second; Dr. N. W. Shetter’s 
yawl Fanshawe was third. Kitty Hawk, Robert Timken’s big cutter, was 
first to finish but fifth on corrected time. 

The annual Erie to Port Dover, Ontario, long distance race, sponsored 
by the Erie Y.C., was no contest this year. Ray Higgins, of the Mentor 
Harbor Y.C., had his Rhodes ‘‘27,’’ Marbara, four or five miles ahead and 
seemed to have the race cinched when the breeze died and left the boats 
drifting around until the time limit expired. All finished under power ex- 
cept Bessie B, which took 24 hours to complete the course under sail. 


> The City of Cleveland has granted the Edgewater Y.C., Inc., a ten- 


‘year lease on the Edgewater Park yacht basin. 


The Edgewater Y.C. has grown rapidly in the past few months. Officers 
are: commodore, Leo T. Beauregard; vice commodore, B. E. Jones; rear 
commodore, Ted Mahoney; secretary, L. Sadowsky; treasurer, A. W. Bubal. 


> The latest addition to the Cleveland Y.C. auxiliary fleet is Bagatelle II, 
Fishers Island ‘‘31,’’ which Larry James bought Down East last fall and 
which arrived in Cleveland early in July in charge of her new owner. 


> Cleveland dealers have sold quite a number of small boats in the past 
few weeks. . . . Cleveland Yacht & Supply Co. has sold a 17’ Chris- 
Craft runabout to Charles Hartman, of the Edgewater Y.C.; a 23’ Chris- 
Craft express cruiser to John E. Long, Cleveland Y.C., and a duplicate 
boat to Dr. Conrad Ottelin of the same club; a 40’ double cabin cruiser to 
Warren Henderson of the Mentor Harbor Y.C.; a 30’ cruiser to Louis A. 
Gidney; and 26’ cruisers to Dr. W. N. Bragg, of Lakewood, and Harry 
Adams, of Mentor Harbor. 


> The annual Lorain, Ohio, regatta, held under the auspices of the 
Lorain Y.C., July 11th and 12th, drew big crowds, nearly 15,000 spectators 
taking in the Sunday events. Lee Wilson’s Cotton Blossom, from the Cleve- 
land Y.C., took the Class R event, with Al Edgerton’s Robin in second 
place and Al Mastic’s Vitesse third. National One-Design class honors 
went to Ray Watts, of the Vermilion Y.C.; Interlake honors to Carl 
Barnett, Sandusky; and the power cruiser race to Franklin Judson, Cleve- 
land. Jerry Doyle, past commodore of the Forest City Y.C., took the power 
boat Bang-and-Go-Back race, always a feature at Lorain. 
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| Sea--tu 





PORTABLE 
MARINE RECEIVER 


Be prepared for everything 
Particularly Useful in 
Coast Guard Patrol Work 





The SEA-PAL “Mate” is truly a marine 
radio, having a coverage of 2100 to 
6700 K. C. on the radiophone band plus 
the standard broadcast band (535 to 
1600 K. C.). High fidelity tone and ample 
volume. Operates from any 110-volt A. 
C.D. C. outlet or from its self-contained 
300-hour batteries. Built-in loop antenna 
— 6-tube superheterodyne — 6’’ dyna- 
mic speaker. Attractive blue waterproof 
covering. External hardware brass, 
chrome plated. Complete 


with batteries...........- $ 5 9: 50 


Ask your Dealer or write direct 


THE SEA-PAL RADIO CO. 


228 No. LaSalle Street 





Chicago, Ill. 














Yacht 
Finishes 


Miracles of Modern 


Paint Chemistr 


— afl > ~ 
—— 








OM keel totruck, there’s 
a Devoe Finish for every 
surface of your boat! They 
solve many yachtsmen’s 
problems —provide spar- 
kling beauty and lasting pro- 
tection. Ask your marine 
dealer for full information. 


Devoe & Raynolds 
Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK,N.Y. 











GULF COAST SOUNDINGS 
By Betty Wood McNabb 


> These days most Gulf Yachting Association activity is centered 
around defense and patrol work, with Coast Guard Auxiliary participation 
and sailing and racing schedules designed to encourage and instruct 
young sailors in small boat handling, coérdination, team work, obedience 
to the skipper, and other qualities helpful in the more serious game of 
war. The clubs are active in defense and waterfront protection efforts. 


> St. Petersburg reports that Lipton eliminations are already under way 
on Tampa Bay. Al Strum and Bus Mabry have organized training classes 
in navigation, signaling, seamanship, radio, and other pertinent subjects. 
First Aid classes are held at the club several times a week. Coast Guard 
officers are being welcomed into the club. At the present writing, 53 St. 
Pete club members are in the armed services. The Coast Guard Auxiliary, 
headed by Dr. Hunter Smith, is on active patrol. 


p> St. Andrews Bay Y.C., of Panama City, Florida, has several members 
active in the services, the latest enlistment being that of Captain George 
Wallace, 65-year-old Scot, famous for kilts and bagpipes. Captain Wallace, 
with his long-distance racing schooner Half-Moon, has entered the Coast 
Guard Reserve. Major F. B. Wood, Commander of the local Coast Guard 
Auxiliary, boasts a Coast Guard family with his son, D. E. Wood, and son- 
in-law, H. E. McNabb, Lieutenants, j.g., in the Reserve and his daughter, 
Betty McNabb, also in the Coast Guard Auxiliary. 


» The Mobile Y.C., headed by Commodore L. G. Beauvais, Vice Com- 
modore Carl Torbert and Rear Commodores Ed Roberts, John Toomey 
and B. L. Straus, counts 45 members in the services but is still sending 
full crews to all regattas. 


> Yacht club activity in Pass Christian is centered just now on the unique 
all-woman regatta held there annually for the Bernard Knost Trophy. 


> The Southern Y.C. is now a receiving ship for the Coast Guard, with 
as many as 200 Coast Guardsmen quartered in the dormitories and even 
in the ballroom. Southern has placed most of its larger yachts and many 
of its members in the services but its ninety-third opening regatta of this 
spring was a great success. Southern Y.C. officers are L. P. Beard, com- 
modore; Charles McLellan, vice commodore; R. G. Jones, rear commodore; 
and J. Ben Ravannack, secretary. Southern Y.C. Auxiliary members are 
patrolling and have done some noteworthy rescue work. 


> Houston has gone all out for defense, having turned its beautiful club- 
house over to the Coast Guard and counting on its service roll a growing 
number of members. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


> Motor boats in this area have been going into the Coast Guard Reserve 
in great numbers, and for a while it appeared that motor boat owners were 
the only real patriots, as far as giving up their pride-and-joys was con- 
cerned. It’s no longer so, however, for the Service is now taking in sailing 
yachts with the ability to go to sea. 

At least two well-known racing yachts on the Bay have gone into this 
service. They are Corrin Strong’s Rhodes cutter Narada, from Gibson 
Island, and Bill Labrot’s yawl Stormy Weather, from Annapolis. 


p> A small but enthusiastic group of sailing men competed the last week 
end in June at the third annual regatta of the Fairhaven 8.C., on Herring 
Bay, on the Western Shore. The regatta was featured by a nine-mile race 
down from West River on Saturday in which Carroll Smith, former com- 
modore of the West River S.C., placed first in Dick Hartge’s 20-footer 
Chesapeake. 

Among the winners were Bill Heintz’s Windward, 20-footer from West 
River; Walter Lawson’s Potlatch, Penguin dinghy from Washington, and 
Bobby Hartge’s Dot, 16-footer from West River. 


> For the first time in nine years, the Potomac River 8.A. staged a 
regatta in Washington over the Fourth of July. Sailors called it a stay-at- 
home regatta, claiming that transportation restrictions and. other war 
problems prevented them from traveling far from home. 

Winners in the three-race series were: Robert Orme’s Blue Water, 20-Foot 
Class; Clarke Daniel’s Robert E. Lee, Comet Class; Lawson’s Potlatch, 
Penguin Class, and F. W. (‘‘Bud’’) Weiser’s Gypsy, Handicap Class. 
Weiser was tied for first place on points with the Corinthian Y.C. Sea 
Scouts in their cat boat Bobcat, but the tie was broken, Gypsy coming in 
ahead of Bobcat in two races. 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 








| Auxiliary Yawl “Lucy” 
| Charles Vaughan, Owner, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks for high grade one 
design class sails where quality is essential 


Inquiries Solicited 


CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 


32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 














| NAVIGATIONAL 
EQUIPMENT 


for all types of vessels 
® 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


90 State Street, Boston 
38 Water Street, New York 
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VO/PER-VICTORY 


Built in America 
é 





In Our Country's 


Service for the DURATION 


. At Your Service 


THEREAFTER 











116 JOHN STREET - NEW YORK 
Offices in Principal Cities 





GOING DIESEL? 


MAKE IT A MACK MARINER 


Compact, quick-starting, dependable, 
economical—Mariner Engines are the 
finest Diesels built! Direct factory 
branches in 28 tide-water and 14 fresh- 
water ports assure you of prompt and 
convenient service. Write today for com- 
plete information! 

Mack Manufacturing Corp. 


Marine Engine Division 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

















Just add one ounce of Aqua-Clear 
to every 100 gallons of water 
pvt in the tank 














Why Drink Rusty Water? 


Here’s How to Keep It Clear 
and Protect Your Tank from Rust 


Keep your drinking water clear, tasteless, free from rust. 
Just add one ounce of Aqua-Clear to every 100 gallons of 
water used. Aqua-Clear is a pure, colorless, odorless liquid 
which forms a thin protective film on the inside of your tank. 
Keeps water clear. Preserves your tank by stopping rust and 
corrosion. 





Is It Worth a Dollar? If good drinking water means any- 
thing to you, send $1 today for Aqua-Clear — pint size — 
enough to keep 1600 gallons free from rust. Your money 
back if you are not delighted with results. Sudbury Labora- 
tory, Box 233, South Sudbury, Massachusetts. 


AQUA-CLEAR (cer: Weter clear 











YACHTING 


> Thus far in the season, only three regattas on the Chesapeake Bay 
Y.R.A. calendar have been called off because of war conditions. Norfolk. 
Portsmouth Y.R.A. cancelled its event during the winter. 

Karly last month, C.B.Y.R.A. was informed that the Cambridge Y.C,, 
on the Eastern Shore, had called off its combined sail and power regatta, 
scheduled for August 1st and 2nd, and that the same decision had been 
reached by the Rappahannock River VA. 

At this writing, all other sanctioned events of the C.B.Y.R.A. were being 
run as scheduled. 


p> A somewhat belated report from the Annapolis Y.C. shows that a total 
of 55 boats competed in its spring series. That included 12 whaleboats 
and 12 knockabouts from the Naval Academy. The next largest class was 
the Star, which turned out 10 boats. Comdr. C. Covode Davis, U.S.N,, 
again was chairman of the race committee. 

The winners included Flapper, Fred J. Kenehle, Stars; Stormy, Neal 
Kramer, Chesapeake Twenties (which is the new name for the 20-Foot 
Class); Bo-Jac, John H. Jackson, Hampton One-Design; Poo-Cat, William 
H. Lewis, Moths; and No. 369, H. Nadel, St. John’s College dinghies. 


> Edmund Hartge, one of the well-known Hartge brothers of Galesville, 
has been elected commodore of the West River S.C. Richard MeNew is 
vice commodore, C. Erle Kline, Jr., treasurer, and “Champ” McNew, 
secretary. 


> Skippers of P.R.S.A. in Washington held their first summer Sunday 
race last month and planned three more, August 2nd, 16th, 30th. 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> The first annual regatta for the “Danmark Trophy” will be held at the 
U. S. Coast Guard Academy, August 15th and 16th, and this event will 
be the only major regatta of the summer for intercollegiate dinghy racing. 
It will be an open I.C.Y.R.A. event but it is anticipated that participants, 
with a few notable exceptions, will be drawn largely from New England. 

The ‘Danmark Trophy,” offered by Captain Knud L. Hansen, of the 
Danish Naval Training Ship Danmark, to cement international good will 
between the freedom-loving Danes and the American people, will be an 
annual intercollegiate competition until the trophy is retired when one 
college wins three successive legs. The I.C.Y.R.A., responding to the gesture 
for international ‘‘good neighborliness,”’ has invited the Royal Danish 
Naval Cadets who man the Danmark (now attached to the Coast Guard 
Academy) to enter a sailing team in the initial event and in subsequent 
regattas held during their stay or visits to American waters. 


> Except for the Danmark Trophy regatta, the summer college racing 
program is being left largely to the initiative of individual institutions. 
It is largely a localized program of events between colleges within easy 
reach of one another. Thus, the bulk of the racing centers on the Charles, 
with M.I.T., Northeastern, and Harvard as hosts; on the Seekonk, at 
Brown, on the Thames, under Coast Guard colors; Lake Carnegie, at 


_ Princeton; and the Severn, under Navy’s flag. Limited racing facilities 


also exist at Dartmouth, New Hampshire, Yale, Haverford, Cornell, 
Syracuse and Michigan. 


> There is always a good deal of banter at an intercollegiate regatta and 
out of the happenings at the McMillan Cup preliminaries and finals of 
1942, a new I.C.Y.R.A. award was born. It was a Hacker’s Medal to be 
given for acts of “lubberliness” on the part of those who should know 
better. After due consideration, it was voted that the first award of this 
“mark of shame” should go to Emil (“Bus”) Mosbacher as the skipper of 
a Dartmouth crew which set a parachute spinnaker upside down in the 
preliminaries off Marblehead and let it stay that way through a full leeward 
leg. George O’Day, of Harvard, narrowly missed the award when he fouled 
the last mark of a Gold Cup course when leading by a good half-mile. 


> Around the Campuses . . . Many college yachtsmen, past and present, 
will regret to learn that Ensign George Pollak, U.S.N.R., commodore of 
the Nautical Association of M.I.T. in 1939-40, has been reported “ missing 
in action” in the Philippines. . . . As George reached Cebu from Cavite, 
it is presumed he was probably captured by the Japs|when they took 
over Cebu Island... . Another M.I.T. commodore, Lieut. Thomas T. 
Crowley, U.S.A., last year’s I.C.Y.R.A. president, is currently stationed 
with the Engineers at Indiantown Gap, Penna. He is wishing it were nearer 
salt water. . . . Jimmy Rousmaniere, one of Tom’s recent predecessors 
as I.C.Y.R.A. “prexy,” has similar feelings for he writes from his post as 
a lieutenant in the armored forces stationed near Indio, in the California 
desert: ‘Don’t send me any I.C.Y.R.A. bulletins as they only make me 
homesick! ” 
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For: STRENGTH, 
DRIVING POWER, 
LONG LIFE — 


Specify 


IMPORTED EGYPTIAN 
COTTON YACHT DUCK 


Made in England, Sold thru Sailmakers 


DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1827 
35-36 South St., New York, N. Y. 




















The CASEY 45-footer 
for 





| Cutter or Yaw! Rig 








In the New CASEY 45-footer you will have an 
— ideal for congenial cruising and long- 
istance racing. For the average cruising man the 
CASEY 45-footer is arranged with a large galley 

comfortable main cabin sleeping four amidships, 
nd double stateroom forward. For yachtsmen desir- 
ps carry a crew an optional arrangement is avail- 
ol ing six in owner's party but with galley 

crew's quarters forward, 


Also the new CASEY 39-footer and 
the well-known CASEY 36-footer 
All models with keel or centerboard 
Your inquiry regarding any of our boats 
or our service and storage facilities 
will entail no obligations 
wasey BOAT BUILDING CO. 
nion Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


Meee 5 BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
R SALE — THEY SELL THEMSELVES 


a 








NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 





The sponsor breaks the bottle on the fourth a.c.f. mine sweeper 


MINE SWEEPER SLIDES OFF WAYS AT A.C.F. YARD 


> Another mine sweeper, J 804, slid down the ways into the Christiana 
River late in June at the Wilmington yards of the American Car and 
Foundry Company. Dolores Ann Speck, ten-year-old member of the third 
generation of a shipbuilding family, smashed the traditional bottle of 
champagne across the bow. 

Garrett E. Lyons, production manager, presided at the launching cere- 
mony and hailed the craft as another cog in the offensive machine being 
constructed to carry the war to the Axis. He said the mine sweeper was the 
fourth and last under the contract, constructed at the local yard. All four 
will be ready for action far ahead of schedule. 

Representatives of the U. S. Navy and the British Admiralty were on 
the launching platform. 


CLOSED ‘FOR THE DURATION” 


> John G. Alden, naval architect of Boston, announces that his yacht 
brokerage and insurance office at 545 Fifth Avenue, New York, was closed 
“For the Duration” on July 31st. The business has been transferred to the 
home office at 131 State Street, Boston. John T. Northrop, who has been 
manager of the New York office, has recently received his commission in 
the United States Navy. 


BLIVEN OFFICE TO CONTINUE 


> Charles W. Bliven, yacht broker of New Rochelle, N. Y., having been 
commissioned lieutenant and George D. Banks ensign in the United States 
Coast Guard, announces that Robert L. Bigelow has been appointed to 
direct the operations of Charles W. Bliven & Co. “For the Duration.” 


H. M. HARPER COMPANY MOVES NEW YORK OFFICES 


> The New York City office of the H. M. Harper Company, of Chicago, 
has been moved to 45 West.Broadway. The change in address was made 
concurrently with an enlargement of the staff. The manager of the New 
York office is Earle A. Channer. ; 

About May Ist, Edwin D. Higgins, previously with the Bastian Blessing 
Company, and Eliot 8. Jackson, lately with the Homelite Corporation, 
joined the New York office. 


NEW GASOLINE ENGINE PLANT FOR GRAY MOTORS 


> The Gray Marine Motor Company, of Detroit, announces the opening 
of a large new plant for the production of standard models of Graymarine 
gasoline engines, located within a few blocks of the Canton and Lafayette 
Avenue plant. 

The Gray Motor Company is engaged in extensive production of marine 
engines, both gasoline and Diesel, on high priority for boats of the U. 8. 
armed forces. While most of the engines are for new boats, large numbers 
are being used in new installations for older boats requisitioned. 

Frank Fernstrum, Gray engineer, points out that the marine industry, 
including both the engine manufacturers and the boatbuilders, is unique in 
being one industry in which no extensive changes were required for con- 
version to war production. 
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@ Boat owners recognize the distinct 
advantages of modern high speed en- 
gines but at the same time, they often 
need the efficient performance of 
slower go speeds. By installing 
Twin Disc Marine Gears, you can 
have the advantages of both. 


The new Twin Dise Yacht Gear 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMEA 
1368 Racine Street, Racine, \¥i 








The Yankee 


+ NAVAL DRILLS, CUSTOMS 
* ROUTINE, UNIFORMS 


* FOR YOUR SON 


Give your son his preparation for college, the Coast 
Guard Academy or Annapolis in a naval atmosphere. 
Admiral Billard Academy has given accredited in- 
struction to many young men who are now doing suc- 
cessful work in these government schools. Let your boy 
learn the ways of the sea, not in the classroom alone, 
but aboard the famous 92-foot schooner “Yankee” — 
in the sheltered waters of Long Island Sound. 

Seamanship, navigation. All sports. Rifle range. 
Cadets from 19 states. Write for catalog. 





Superintendent, New London, Conn. 


ADMIRAL BILLARD 





ACADEMY 
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MICHIGAN 


BUILDERS OF FINE ALL- MAHOGANY CRUISERS AND CUSTOM COMMUTERS 
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When you use TEXACO 
MARINE PRODUCTS you 
are assured of the same high 
quality as enjoyed by U. S. 


Navy, Maritime Commission, 
Coast Guard, Army Engi- 
neers. See your Texaco 
Waterfront Dealer. 


Se, TEXACO Marine Products 











SAILING MADE EASY —Told in Pictures 
By RUFUS G. SMITH 


Associate Editor of Y acuT1NG 


‘es picture book takes the new yachtsman step by step right from the 
beginning, assuming that he has had no sailing experience. Terms and 
expressions are defined and identified pictorially, preparations for the first 
sail are made, and the moorings cast off. Then step by step the various 
points of sailing are described and pictured, the rules of the road are ex- 
plained and the boat brought back to her mooring again. Farther along, 
the setting and handling of the spinnaker is described, and the care of the 
boat and its sails and the tying of useful knots is explained — all in pictures. 

Price $3.50 net 

Order by mail direct from 


YACHTING BOOK DEPARTMENT 


205 EAST 42ND * gual 
NEW YORK, N 



























The U. S. Electric Plant you are going to install after 
the war will be an even better plant than the one 


2, 4 and 6 Cyl- 

oa maar. 4 | a might have installed before the war. Reason: 

5 KW to 94 “fam Oe improvements evolving out of war 
KVA., Also gas- . production. 

oline units start- | 
ing at 500 U. S. MOTORS CORP. 

watts. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 


MARINE ELECTRIC PLANTS 








YACHTING 


Rosenfeld 
Another mine sweeper, ““YMS-50,”’ went overboard a few weeks ago from the ways 


of the Wheeler Shipyard, Inc., to join the growing fleet constructed by that yard 


NEW CONSTRUCTION AT PATCHOGUE YACHT BASIN 


> Long known to yachtsmen along the South Shore of Long Island, the 
Patchogue Yacht Basin of Patchogue, N. Y., now has a new construction 
building 130’ by 107’ with one of its three marine railways extending into 
the building. 

Donald Blakeslee, owner and proprietor, states that mold loft, cabinet 
shop, machine shop, stock room and offices are grouped about the main 
building area. Three covered slips form a boathouse in one corner of the 
large basin. 


GASOLINE RATION FOR MOTOR BOATS 


> Out of the conflicting reports of gasoline rationing allowances to be 
granted boat owners, the following decision is contained in Ration Order 
5A, effective July 9th, 1942. 

“Tf application is made for a non-highway ration for use with a motor 
boat or outboard motor operated wholly or in part for a non-occupational 
purpose within the limitation area, the Board shall not allow for the non- 
occupational purpose an amount of gasoline in excess of the number of 
gallons determined by the following formulae: 
(1) In the case of an inboard motor boat, the number of gallons equal to 
four times the manufacturer’s rated horse power of the motor or motors 
but in any event not more than two hundred and fifty (250) gallons; 


(2) In the case of an outboard motor, the number of gallons equal to five 
times the manufacturer’s rated horse power of such motor, but not in 
excess of forty (40) gallons. The Board shall, in such case, issue a separate 
book for such non-occupational purpose, containing coupons in sufficient 
number to allow the quantity of gasoline so determined.”’ 


The flow of gasoline into the limitation area may modify this ruling in 
the future. For the present, the above is what motor boat owners may 
expect. 


WATERFRONT NEWS 


(Continued from page 53) 


diagrams of recommended installations. Detailed manufacturers’ specif 
cations for all standard automobile engines are given with respect t 
piston, valve, main bearing and other vital clearances. The manual may 
be obtained from the Wilkening Mfg. Co., 2000 South 71st Street, Phila- 
delphia, for $2.00. 


Pedrick Size Book. A companion handbook to the above is an 84-page 
reference work listing piston ring specifications for marine, truck, aute- 
mobile, bus and tractor engines. Included are ring sizes, number, and 
type for all leading inboard, outboard and Diesel marine engines. Price 
$1.00, from Wilkening Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 


Marine Glues. A valuable booklet, entitled Marine Glues, What to Use and 
How to Use It, has just been published by L. W. Ferdinand & Co., Ine. 
of Boston. It lists the various Ferdico-Jeffery products and gives a general 
description of the type of work done by each, the government specification 
which it meets, the type of contract requiring the material, a few brie! 
directions for application and the amount of space covered or length of 
seam filled. Approximate prices are given in most cases. 
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NAUTICAL BOOKS ty EXPERTS 


WE UNHESITATINGLY RECOMMEND ALL OF THE BOOKS LISTED BELOW 





NAVIGATION 


Offshore Navigator, by Capt. Warwick 

M. Tompkins. Step-by-step through the 
process of finding ere and longitude 
through the use of H.O. 211, one of the 
simplest methods of navigation. 00 


Primer of Navigation, by George W 
Mixter. A complete course in piloting is 
presented in the opening chapters. The 
treatment of celestial navigation has been 
simplified. No mathematics beyond sim- 
ple arithmetic are needed. Complete with 
tables, and fully illustrated. $4.00 

The Essentials of Modern Navigation, 
by Paul E. Wylie. The nature of modern 

navigation does not require a complete 
understanding of principles, but does re- 
ag ire Proee use of its methods. This is 
lie’s object. $3.50 


ee Navigation and Voyaging, by 
Claud Worth. This work amplifies Yacht 
Cruising (see elsewhere), and is indis- 
pensable for those who are setting out on 
or like to read about long voyages. $4.50 


A Simple Method for Offshore Navi- 
gation, by George N. Wallace. A quick, 
reliable method of finding your position 
by celestial observation. $1.00 


PILOTING AND 
SEAMANSHIP 


Introduction to Seamanship, by Chas. 
H. Hall. A handbook of ———Z 


completeness. 


Coastwise Navigator, by Capt. Warwick 
M. Tompkins. Covers with utmost sim- 
plicity the many problems of the coast- 
wise navigator, or pilot. $2.00 


Piloting, Seamanship and Small Boat 
Handling, by Charles F. Chapman. 
New 1942 edition of this classic text for 
beginners. Used in the Power tee > 
elementary classes all over the countr 
320 pages, amply illustrated. $2. 30 


Seamanship Below Deck, by Ruth 
Brindze. All the problems of living well 
on a small boat — even to the keeping of 
a dog. Names, prices and sources of sup- 
ply are given. “The best book a — 
man could possibly buy.” $2. 


Lo Book, arranged by Sanford L. hs 
o “guest ,” this one, but a real log 
with extra columns for notes. $2.50 


Compass Deviation Card, by G. Jack- 
son. Compass rose for ing your 
UL deviation on all headings. String pivoted 
at center makes it a course protractor on 
which you can read actual compass 
courses direct. Full directions. $.50 


CRUISING 


Ranging the Maine Coast, by Alfred F. 
Loomis, Associate Editor of Yacutinc. 
It’s “the best cruising book, by and large, 
I have read for many a year... a jolly 
fine piece of literature,” says Li 
Colcord. Illustrated in color. $4.50 


Cruising North America, by Frederic 
M. Gardiner. Taking in a lot rs territory 
this volume makes a fine and complete 
ed of it. Owners of cruising yachts will 

find it helpful in a thousand ways. $3.50 


Yacht Cruising, by Claud Worth. Uffa 
Fox says, “If all the guides, manuals and 
cruising books of every sort were swept 
away, Yacht Cruising would still provide 
reasonably oy gua instruction for the 
amateur sai $7.50 


Learning to Cruise, by H. A. Calahan. 
A fine book for the beginner, with much 
for old hands. Illustrated. $2.50 

A Cruising Guide to the Moy England 
Coast, edited by Robert F. Duncan. 
Sailing directions for many of the de- 
lightful small anchorages suitable for 
yachts which are not covered in the Coast 
Pilot. Attractively illustrated. $5.00 


The Cruising Manual, by Gerry Mef- 
ferd. Most helpful to those who are just 
completing their first season or two of 
cruising. Illustrated. $3.00 

Cruising Is Fun, by ig Aymar. 
Devoted to the principle that power 
cruising is more fun if you know how. 

$2.50 

A Yachtsman’s Coast Pilot, by Harold 
S. “Skipper” a 9g This book supple- 
ments the U. Coast Pilots with its 
information on "he smaller harbors be- 
tween Northeast Harbor, Maine, and 

Chesapeake, Maryland. $4.50 


BOAT SAILING 


The AB C of Boat Sailing, by Herbert 
L. Stone, Editor of Yacutinc. An excel- 
lent book for the beginner with many 
maneuvers illustrated with iia 


Sailing Made Easy — Told in Pictures, 
by Rufus G. Smith. A photo-and-caption 
book with remarkable, ly-taken, 
series pictures illustrating each step. The 
best way we know of to learn to sail 
without such an experienced skipper at 
your side. 50 

Start ’Em Sailing, by Gordon C. Aymar. 
Designed to tell the beginner all he needs 
to know to handle a small sailboat. 
Illustrated. $2.00 

Learning to Sail, by H. A. Calahan. 
Complete book on how to sail both small 
and moderately large hoats. Ss 


DESIGNING AND 
BUILDING 


Elements of Yacht Design, by Norman 
ikene. This book is a standard in its 

field, indispensable to naval architects, 
boat builders and yachtsmen. Revised 
to date. $3.50 
Yacht Designing and Planning, by 
Howard I. Chapelle. A textbook on Na- 
val Architecture for the amateur. II- 
lustrated. $4.25 


Boatbuilding, by Howard I. Chapelle. 
The complete handbook on wooden boat 
construction. Takes the amateur from 
choosing the right design to the final 
varnishing. Illustrated. $5.00 

Wings on the Ice, by Frederic M. Gard- 
iner. Sailing, Racing, Designing and 
Building Ice Boats. 175 drawings and 
photographs. $3.50 

Small Boat Building, by Edwin Monk. 
Plans and complete building instructions 
for a number of boats, power and sail, 
from an 8’ pram to a 17’ auxiliary. $3.00 

Modern Boat Building, by Edwin 
Monk. A fine book containing much in- 
formation on round bottom boats, bevel- 
ing frames, laying down lines, spars, 
materials and costs. $3.00 

Amateur } pa fo of rea ink by William F. 
Crosby. 236 pages of real information for 
the amateur boat builder, 


profusely 
illustrated. $3.00 





WEATHER FORECASTING SIMPLIFIED 


Observe the condition of the sky and the direction of the wind 
with your own two eyes; note the barometer reading and whether 
it is steady, rising or falling; set this information up on a simple 
dial; read a code number; refer to a table. That’s all you have to do 
to be as accurate a weather prophet as the most scientifically 
trained meteorologist with only local conditions to work with 
(and who can get anything else today). The Kenyon Weathercaster 
was worked out by expert meteorologists to cover every conceivable 
weather condition in the North Temperate Zone. 


Kenyon Weathercaster, complete with instructions 


$4.95 





BOAT RACING 


— Racing Rules & Tactics, by Gor- 
don C. Aymar. Rules and maneuvers 
waren | by sequence ite of Star 
boat models. Includes the latest rule 
changes. $4.00 
The Sailing Rules in Yacht Racing, 
by George D. Hills. The standard au- 
thority on racing rules, revised to St 


Learning to Race, by H. A. Calahan. 
The principles of yacht racing explained 
in a most lucid manner. Illustrated. $2.50 

Small Boat Racing, by William F. 
Crosby. Introduction to sport of 
small sailboat racing. Illustrated. $2.50 


CARE AND 
MAINTENANCE 


voutee nag Care and Seeding: br 
oore. A practical 
boa purchase, maintenance, 
design, equipping of small boats together 
with points on their operation. $3.50 
Rigging, by H. A. Calahan. The first book 
levoted aw to gp Aspe yom and 
solution since =“ ee = 
square rigger. Sixty-three 

Sailmaking poo ag ge by Alan Cesy. 
A — guide for the amateur who 
wishes to make or repair his own 7 

Illustrated. $2.2 
The Ship’s Husband, by H. A. Pca 
One of the author’s best books. Covers 
the care of the boat both in the water and 
laid up for the winter. $3.00 





Your order will 
be filled promptly 
by mail 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


Yachting 


205 EAST 42ND STREET, 


Prices include delivery within the continental United States. Add 10% for delivery elsewhere. Prices subject to change without notice. 


HISTORICAL 


Admiral of the Ocean Sea, by Samuel 
Eliot Morison. A wholly satisfying ac- 
count of lumbus’ voyages by a 
who followed the same tracks in small 
boats. $3.50 


Yankee Stargazer, by Robert Elton 
Berry. A fine biography of Nathaniel 
Bowditch. A must addition to every shelf 
of books on the sea and seamen. Illus- 
trated. $2.50 


The History of American Sais 
Ships, by Howard I. Chapelle. A classic 
of marine eology which should be 
in the library of every lover of boats or 
model builder. Illustrated. $10.00 


American Sailing Craft, by Howard I. 
Chapelle. More than 70 plans of smaller 
craft formerly seen in great numbers on 
American waters. Of great historical in- 
terest and especial appeal to the medel 
builder. $4.00 


Whale Ships and Whaling, by Albert 
Cook Church. Also American Fisher- 
men. Companion volumes containing 
hundreds of rare photographs that tell 
the stories of these famous craft from the 
earliest days to the present. 

ice for each volume, $4.50 


Songs of American Sailormen, hy 
Joanna C. Colcord. The first authentic 
collection of American shanties with 
music as sung by shantymen. Gordon 
Grant illustrations. $4.00 


ADVENTURE 


The Cruise of “‘Diablesse,”’ by Frederic 
A. Fenger. A cruise from Boston to the 
West Indies and South America. $2.50 

Blue Water Vagabond, by Dennis Pules- 
ton. Six years’ adventure, from the North 
Atlantic to South and China seas. $3.00 

Two Survived, by Guy Pearce Jones. 
Introduction by William McFee. The 
true account of what is probably the 
longest castaway voyage in a small boat 
on record. Over 3000 miles covered in 70 
days after a 1940 torpedoing. $2.00 

The hate ay eg Voyages of Captain 


Voss, by John C. Voss. Almost unbeliev- 
able, but true yarns of small boat voy- 
ages. Illustrated. $2.75 


Alone in the Caribbean, by Frederic A. 
Fenger. A_single-handed cruise from 
island to island in the Lesser Antilles in 
a sailing canoe. Real adventure and vivid 
descriptions. Illustrated. 


MORSE AND BLINKER 


Learn the right way — quickly, easily — 
alone or in groups. Code, word names 
of letters, procedure, instructions. Ideal 
for U.S.C.G.A. and U.S.P.S. classes. 


Morse Code Memorizer. For sound, 
wig-wag or light. Price only 25 cents 

Blinker Visualizer. Perfect light signals 
mechanically. The only way we know of 
for a beginner to learn blinker signaling 
alone and quickly. Price only 50 cents 


We suggest that you order both together 


UFFA FOX BOOKS 


Sailing, Seamanship 2 Yacht Con- 
struction. One of the best yachting 
books ever published. The wealth of 
illustrations justifies the cost. $10.00 

Uffa Fox’s Second Book. Just as good as 
the first — of highest value to designers, 
builders, yachtsmen. Illus. $10.00 

Sail & Power. Apart from its educational 
value, like all Uffa Fox books it is of 
absorbing interest. $10.00 


Racing, Cruising & Design. The fourth 
of this world famous series. 0.00 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Fighting Fleets, by Critchell Rimington. 
ntroduction by Rear Admiral Yates 
Stirling, Jr., U.S.N., Retired. “A Survey 
of the Navies of the World,” this book is 
along the lines of the famous “Jane’s.” 
Best on the U. S. Navy, but foreign 
navies are well covered. Includes naval 
aircraft. Copiously illustrated. $3.00 
The({Galley Guide, by Alex. -W. Moffat. 
Recipes for shipboard from the aimigeest 
rough weather breakfasts to course 
ners, and drinks. No technical terms to 
confuse the amateur cook. $2.00 
Glossary of Sea Terms, by Gershom 
Bradford. This book is regarded as an 
indispensable encyclopaedia of the sea. 
New enlarged edition. Illus. $3.50 
Kenyon Weathercaster. Your eyes to 
observe wind direction and sky condi- 
tion, a barometer, and one of these 
Weathercasters are all you need to fore- 
cast weather as much as 24 hours in 
advance. Prepared by expert meteorolo- 
gists. Full instructions. $4.9 
Clouds, Air and Wind, by Eric Sloane. 
A picture primer of meteorology for be- 
ginning flyers. Some good weather ma- 
terial for yachtsmen. Military ‘cog a in 
flight lend extra interest to the fine cloud 
pictures. $2.50 


Sailors’ Knots, by Cyrus L. Day. $3.50 
Gadgets & Wrinkles, by H. A. Calahan. 
Ingenuity at sea. $3.00 


Nautical Nuggets, by William W. Swan. 
Hints on fitting-out and tuning-up that 
will make your boat sail faster. $.50 
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AVAL TRADITION is rich 
in incidents that show the 
American spirit. Among them is 
the story of Captain Hull’s hat. 


Just before the War of 1812, Cap- 
tain Isaac Hull, of the famous Con- 
stitution, was arguing naval tactics 
with Captain Darres, of Britain’s 
Guerriere. They could reach no 
agreement, so the two wagered a 


hat on the outcome of any fight 
between their ships ... and not long 
after, war was declared. 


The Constitution and Guerriere 
soon met in a great naval engage- 
ment, and the American won. Cap- 
tain Darres came aboard to sur- 
render his sword, but Hull waved 
it aside. “I’ll trouble you for the 
hat,” he said . . . collecting his 
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wager, but giving a gallant 
opponent full honors of war. 





The same sporting spirit 
lives today, and by following 
it, pleasure-boat owners may help 
mightily. Obey the wartime rules 
laid down by Navy and Coast Guard. 
Keep your boat and equipment in 
tip-top shape...and contribute 
your share to help toward Victory. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 





] a 


J.S.A. 
ss 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 





A modern definition of Po 


This is the Machine Age. Warfare is 
waged with its weapons. Today, you 
can see examples of mechanical effi- 
ciency and power in the navies of the 
United Nations that jump your pulse 
rate. x x But none does more to typ- 
ify progress in the Machine Age than 
the motor torpedo boat. * * Streak- 
ing across the sea—out-chasing the 
wind in its dash on enemy destruc- 
tion—it seems tobe driven by some 
super-human power. That power is 
actually another of man’s triumphs 


Mee es 


with machines arid metals... the 
STERLING ADMIRAL. * * Production 
of the Sterling Admiral clearly illus- 
trates American Industry’s will to 
win. Its efficiency and precision per- 
formance demonstrates the mastery 
of America’s metallurgists, foundries, 
machine tool designers and skilled 
mechanics. * * You get some idea of 
its precision when we tell you that 
more than five times as many machine 
operations go into the crankshaft of 
the Sterling Admiral than into the 


STERLING ENGINE Company 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


New York City, 900 Chrysler Bldg.. 


Washington, D. C., 806 Evans Bldg. 


crankshaft of the average marine en- 
gine. x x The.story of the Admiral is 


a series of chapters on engineering 


achievement. But perhaps the climax 
comes in the way an engine of such 
exacting tolerances can be produced 
in quantity. In the mass production 
of the Admiral, every Sterling work- 
er is helping the men in uniform to 
win the Victory. * * And in the era 
that follows peace, we shall turn this 
achievement to the task of helping 
the nation’s progress and prosperity. 








